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ERRATA. 

Difcourfe to His Mcijefty, p. 2, 1. 2, for a 
lead an. p. 8, laft line but one, for and resid or. 
p y, 1. 18, Aoit either, p. ^4, 1. i, for Land- 
fcapeSf Aiimals^ read Land/capes, Sea-pieces, Ani-' 
mats. p. 26, 1. I, for jL^ Bran read Le Brun. 

Dedication, After the Word /^/-iSS^r/d'y, add 
not to mention Surgeons that live at the Golden Ball. 

Preface, Page 22, 1. 28, for Lacoon read 
JLaocoon. p. 26, 1. 19, for Anquaintance read 
Acquaintance. 

Remarks. Page 5, 1. i, dele the Ihort Pe- 
riod that begins with Neither and ends with Lat^ 
ter. P. 17, 1.4, for fay XQ2id fays. P. 24, laft 
line, for is, read /w. p. 86, I. i, for Plural 
read Singular. Page. 102, lines 15 and 22, for 
^riffle read Trijk. p. 106, 1. i, for Ibid, read 
Ejfay on the fVritings and Genius of Pope. p. no, 
5ih line from the Bottom, for the ujing, rosid than 
theujing. p. 112, I, 10, dele a 7W^ p. 118, 
1. 9, hi of employing f read of the emplmn7. 



Jlprilxht 26th, 1770. 

TH E RefleftioRS on the EngUJh Tongue have been 
printed fome Time, and wouid have been publifli*d 
fooner, liad not 1 receiv'd a Lctttr from a Fiier.d in the 
Coiintr}', to whom I had fent a Copy of my 6ook» 
wherein he endeavoured to diffiude me from tlie Public 
cation of the Difcourfe to His Majelly. He thought aa 
A(](dreis to the King was wrong, at any Rate, upon the 
^S^t£k of teacliing Languages, that my Stile was too 
familiar, kiABncing particularly the Expreilion of a Dog 
in a Dandng'hicimL in Page 6, and tliat I dieted in too 
minute a Manner. 

ThisOpinion alarmed me. I had made a Prefent of the 
Book to feveral Acquaintances in London, among whom are 
fdine very fenfible People ; and not one of them, though 
they are all pcrfedlly well affeded to His Majefty, hadt 
perceived any Thing amifs in that Difcourfe. I deter- 
mined, however, to defer the Publication till I had had 
the Opinion of fome others. Accordingly, Ihave confult- 
ed, or caufed to be confulted, about thirty Perfbns more; 
flunong whom there is indeed one, and but one, that 
forms much the fame Judgment with my Country Friend* 

Could I think this Judgment right, I would not pub- 
liih the Difcourfe on any Account. The Man does not 
cxiH that would more unwillingly affront His ^ ajcfty, 
or that feels more Indignation at ti.e fliameful Ill-Man* 
ners, with which li« is treated by Numbers of his Sub- 
lefts ; not by thofe in Low-Life only, but by many that 
live in Splendor; by many (as one of our Poets fays) 
rf thi Great Fulgar as well as the Small : A Behaviour not 
to be parallelled in any other Nation, and by which we 
doubtlefs incur the Contempt of fuch Foreigners as re- 
iide among us. 

Why my Friend fhotild think it improper to addrefo 
His Majefty upon the Subjeft of teacliing Languages I 
cannot conceive, nor what he means by faying f dilate 
in too umxtQ a Maimer. There is no dictating in the 
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Cafe. Tis true I defcribe minutely a Method of teach- 
ing Languages, which, as I apprehend, is a much better 
than any tliat has been hitherto in ufe. And, if 1 did 
not defcribe it minutely, how fhould it be weJl uader« 
flood? 

And why Ihould it be improper to addrefs his li^ajsfiy 
on fuch a Subje^ ? I have given my Reafons for thinking 
the Scheme would be of infinite Utility ; iince, as 1 fup- 
pofe, this Method would inltrud far more fpeedily, ^ 
more effedually, and with lefsPain to the t^mdm^tki^ 3^ 
^/L the common One ; and by ihortening the Time of Edu- 
cation, would bring Youth fooner into the Bufinefs of 
Life. And is this unwortliy the Conilderation of a 
Sovereign f 

As to the Expreflion of a Dog [in a Dancing School, 
it is indeed a coarfe one : But being only a quoted Ex- 
preflion, and taken from a Play that every Body is fup- 
pofed to be acquainted with, and being very humorous 
in itfelf, and brought in perfe^ly apropos, all this is, in 
my Opinion, a fumcient Excufe for the uiing it. 

The Paflage the other Gentleman chiefly objefls to, is 
that in P. 29, where I call the immoderate Joy exprefled 
by all Ranks of People at His Majefty's Acceffion, fool- 
ijh and groundlefs. This, it is true, at firft Sight appears 
liadh : But, when I immediately after give my Reafon for 
calling it fo, viz. our having jufi lofi a good King, and 
wrnot being fare that ive had changed for thi Better, itfhews 
itfelf in a quite different Light. 

In fliort, I cannot think there is any Thing indecent 
in my Manner of addreffing His Majelty. But, ihould 
the Public be of another Opinion, and ihould my Book 
go through a fecond Edition, I ihall-take Care to give 
the Difcourfe a different Form. 

The Author. 



It was through mere forgetfiilnefs that, in giving my 
Opinioa.of about twenty of our befl Painters in the Pre- 
face, I did not mention K. Pine, whom I acknowledge te 
be one of the very beft Portrait-Painters we have. 
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TO THE KING- 



S I R, 

^^^^^^OUR MAJESTY having 
♦4* * •*•♦ lately been pefter'd with certain 
Y««- Y -f,* Petitions, of which it is hard to 
4^^ * •^4^ f^y whether they fhew moft of 
^4^^4l^^^ Stupidity or of Infolence in the Pe- 
titioners, & being perhaps doom'd 
to be pefter'd with feveral more, I take the Op- 
portunity of mixing with the Crowd, to makei 
your Majefty a Propofal or two, to which, I 
imagine, your giving a favourable Ear would 
be for the Benefit of Society. 

My firft Propofal is that your Majefty would 
at fome leifure Hour take it into Confideratioa 
whether it might not be proper to eftablilh in 
JjQTtdm an Academy of the Nature of that of 
the Belles Jjettres at Faris^ and of feveral in Italy. 
This feems to be a Thing extremely wanted a- 
mong us. Our Language, as has been often 
obferved, is manly and exprefliv^: but our 
4 Writei» 



Writers abound with IncorrecSnefles and Bar- 
barifms : for which fuch a Eftablllhment might 
HI a great Meafure be a Cure^ 

I Ihall take the Liberty of mentioning fome 
Part of the Plan, on which I have been thinking 
fuch an Academy might not improperly be 
fcrmed ; not as prcfuming to offer in any wife a 
Plan to be followed ; but as being coafcious that 
the Schemes of »Pcrfons of inferior Abilities 
contain now and then a Hint that is approved-«f- 
by better Heads. 

In my Reveries then on the Subjevft, I' hEve 
thought that this Ac^idemy might be compofed 
ef fifty Perfons. In that of Paris there are but 
forty ^ which Number may be fufficient where 
the Members are all Inhabitants of the Place, 
as I take it they are there. But it might not be 
aa ill Compliment (nor perhaps more than Good- 
Planners would require) to admit fome Gentle- 
mea from our Univeriities i eight for Inftance 
6om Oxford and fixi from " Cafnbridge. The 
Reafbnof my pitching upon afiiialler Nuniber 
from Cambridge thaa from Oxford, is not my 
fuppofing the Gentlemea of that Univerfity ta 
Have lefs Merit than thofe of this, but the Uni- 
vetfity's being considerably fmaller.. Of thefe 
fourteen Members, four from Oxford and three 
fiom Cambridge fliould be Heads of Houfes (for 
it would be hard if four out of five-and-twenty 
and three out of feventeen, whaare all appoint- 
ed fuch for their fuppofed Learning and' Parts, 
fibould not be worthy of being admitted into this 
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Academy) and the whole eight from Oxford and 
fix from Cambridge fhouid be chofcn by the Gen- 
tlemen of their refpeftive Univerfities (refiding 
Chere) from Doftors down to Mailers of Arts* 
Upon the Deadi of any one, another fhouid be 
chofen in the fame Manner. The thirty -fix fup^- 
pofed to refide in London ihould be firfl nomi- 
nated by the Sovereign; after which, the Mem- 
bers themfeJves, -upon any Death, Ihould fill up 
the Vacancy, as is praftifed at Paris. 1 meaa 
that thefe thirty-fix alone fhouid fill it up : for, 
as they would have no Vote in chufing Members 
from the Univerfities, it would not be realonable 
for thefe to interfere ia chufing Members re- 
fident in London. 

The fecond Tiling I take the Liberty of pro- 
pofing to your Majefty, is to confider whether 
there might not be found out a much more ex- 
peditbus Method of teaching Languages than 
any hitherto pra<5tifed, and at the fame Time 
much kfs unpleafant to the Learner, 1 make 
not the leaft Doubt there might. The univer*- 
fal Method of teaching, or pretending to teach, 
Latin and Greek is, in particular, fo very ab-r- 
furd that I can never think of it without Afton?- 
ifliment* 

The Generality of Boys, who pafs five, fix, 
or feven Years at School, are fo very imperfetft 
even in the Latin Tongue (not to fpeak of the 
Greek) at their coming away, that they might 
almofl: as well be entirely ignorant of it. Whea 
they are grow a up, they know flilllefs of it than at 
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their leaving theSchool, becaufenot underftanding 
it well enough, when they come away, tocompre-*- 
head a Latin Author with Eafe, fo as to read 
him with any fort of Pleafure, they entirely 
negledl the Language from that Time, and con^- 
fequently forget fome Part^even of the little they 
once knew. Some few indeed, who are fond of 
Books, and have a good deal of Leifure, pur- 
fue the Study of it after leaving the School, and 
come to underftand it well. But the Number 
of thefe is very fmall. 

Now the Reafon of their learning fo little at 
School is that, properly fpeaking, they are not 
taught, but are left, in a Manner, to find out e- 
very Thing themfelves. The Granunar, with 
which they begin, confifts of dry Rules, which 
young Boys don't well underftand even when 
they have learnt them by Heart : for, in (hort, 
thefe Rules are delivered in a concife and obr 
icure Way, not well adapted to the Capacity of 
Children : and yet a confiderable Time is com- 
jJionly fpent in thus learning them by Heart.— r 
This is called a Foundation. 

After this, a Diftionary and one of the eafi^ 
eft Latin Authors are put into their Hands. By 
the Help of this Diftionary and of the confufed 
Knowledge they have of the Rules they have 
gone through, they are to render this Author inT 
to Englifh ; and a few Lines are given for every 
X^flbn: in which Leflbn, after hammering 
their Brains about it for an Hour or two, even 
your l>right Boys are commonly very imperfecftj 
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and, as to to your dull ones, they have little or 
no Conception of the Meaning of the Writer. 

When they have gone through a Part of this 
Book, a more difficult one is giv'en them, with 
which they make almoft as dreadfial Work as 
with the nrft : for, though by this Time they 
know a very linall Matter more of the Langu- 
age than they did, yet the fuperior Difficulty 
of the Stile is perhaps equal, or nearly equal, to 
that additional Knowledge. 

In this Manner they pafs from one Author to 
a more difficult one, for five, fix, feven Years, 
or more, till they have gone through the moft 
difficult ones of all : and then, truly, they are ^ 
fuppofed to be Latin Scholars. And yet their 
Knowledge of the Language, after all this Time 
painfully fpent, is fuperficial and confufed. I 
fpeak of Boys in general : for fome few come 
to underftand well not only Latin, but even 
Greek, before they leave the School. 

Now I make no doubt that the Caufe I have 
affigned, is the real Caufe of their making fo 
very little Progrefs, viz. the fmall Affiftance ( 
they receive from the Matter, and the being left, 
as it were, to find out every Thing themfelves. 

The Method, m which French is taught, is 
far froin being fo abfurd as that of teaching La- 
tin and Greek : for Dialogues are put into the 
Scholars' Hands, where they have the French 
on one Side, and the Englifti on the other 5 which 
is very right. But then thefe Dialogues confift 
^lUnoft entirely of cpmrnon Pbrafes relating to 
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the moll familiar Objefls, and take in but a 
, (inall Part of the Language. A Man may be 
Matter of all the Dialogues that are to be met 
with in French Grammars, and yet not be able to 
tmderftand well even an eafy French Author. 
And, though the Mafter may now and then read 
ether Books with his Scholar, and explaia 
every Thing as he goes along, thefe Leffons are 
fo lliort and fo feldom repeated that they are of 
little Ufe. Accordingly, we fee that not one in 
five of thofe, who learn French of a Mafter, at- 
tains more than a very trifling Knowledge of the 
> Language. Bring a Doy, that has been taught 
■ French at one of our great Boarding-Schools, 
into a Company of French People, and he will 
be as much in a McR^, to ufe an Expreflion of 
Congreve% as a Dog in a Dancing-SchGoL He 
will not comprehend a twentieth Part of the 
Converfation. Nay, he will comprehend but 
little of it, even fuppofing him to know what 
Words are uttered. But this he will be almoft 
entirely ignorant of: for, from the rapid Man- 
i ner in which thefe People pronounce, a Manner 
. fo very different from what his Mafter ufed while 
he was teaching him, he will not perhaps be able 
f 6 catch one Word in three or four. 

Now, if the Account, that I have given, be 
a juft one, (and that it is fo 1 am perfuaded No«- 
jbody will deny, that is not very ignorant of the 
^Matter, or very difingenuous) is it not greatly 
IP be lamented that fo many of the Years of 
youth ihould be fpent to fo little Purpofe? 
. Were 
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Were' thcfi Jears ( it is true) paflbd in a Man-* 
ner pleafant tothemfelves, while they make {f> 
trifling an miprovement, it would be fomething^ 
and their lofs of Time in Regard to the future 
Part of their Life would be the lefs to be regretted;. 
But this is not the Cafe. Thefe Years are fpent 
not only unprofitably, but unhappily. We* 
may talk what we will, when we are grownt 
up, of the enviable Condition of young Boy*' 
and Girls, and wifli to be as free from Anxiety 
as they are. W^orget, for the moft Part, what? 
we formerly endured, and recolledt Nothing but 
the pleafant Circumftances of the Time that isi 
paft. All Stages of Life have their Pains and: 
their Conveniencies- : and, if Children are free^ 
from the Cares that conode the Hearts of the' 
Adult, they have Pains of their own, that bring 
their Condition to a Level with that of their El- 
ders. The Dread of Apparitions, Subjedtioii 
to their Parents and Inftruitors, and the Diffi- 
culty they find in apprehending what they ar& 
appointed to learn, are a large Drawback from; 
the Happinefe that we commonly allow them. 

If then a Method could be found of teaching, 
Languages (the learning of which is fo perplex- 
ing to Youth) that Ihould be far more expedi- 
tious and effective, and at the fame Time far 
lefs unpleafant, than the Methods hitherto* in- 
Ufe/ ought it not to be univerfally adopted, n& 
not only leffening the Pain endured in the early* 
Part of Life, but likewife increafing the Plea- 
fure of th^fubfequent Parts ? For a thorough o( 
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ft conpetiBnt Knowledge . of thofe IjadguagtA^ 
muft certainly jbe more ufeful aad: aiford more 
VUsB&ue than a!fuperiicial and confvrfed one. . 
: Now whether the following Plan, *hich w^ 
lately formed for teaching the French; Tongue, 
is not a rational one, and whether the Latin and 
Greek, and all other Languages ought not to. 
be taught in much the fame Way, is fubmitted 
to all Perfons of Underftanding, who will en- 
deavour to dhrcft themfelv.es of Prejudice for old 
Cuftoms. • • . 

The Plan is this. To eftablifh a School in a 
large Room, capable of holding a great Num- 
ber of People; fuch,' for Inftance, as. an Auc- 
iioQ-Room. As many Scholars may be admit- 
ted Bs the Room will conveniently allow. They 
are to have three (or perhaps four) Leflbns every 
VTeek. Each Leffon is to hold two Hours and 
a Half. The firft Quarter of an Hour is to be 
for the Inftrudlion of Beginners, and is to be 
employed in telling them the French for fuch 
aftd fuch Words. Thfc.Biglifh Word is to be 
(delivered iirft: then the French Word of the 
j fymt Signification : and as foOo as it is pro- 
, flounced, it is to be fpelt to them. If it be a. 
• Subftantive, they are to be told whether it is 
\ mafculine or feminine, i Jf an Adjective, they 
are to bdtold iboth.the mafculine Gender and the 
. feminine ; and both th/9 Genders; are to be fpelt 
tothem^ . ^ 

After this, fome entertabing and inftruAive^ 
Author is to bs read for twa<Hi»urs. A Sen* 
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tence is to be firft read in Englifh by an Eng- 
'lifhnian. Then the fame Sentence in French by 
a Frenchman. 

The laft Quarter of an Hour is to be employ* 
ed in delivering Rules, and informing the Scho7 
lars of fuch Peculiarities in the French Tongue 
as it may be fuppofed many Perfons even toler- 
ably verfed therein may yet be ignorant of. 

The Authors that are read are to be (as has 
been faid above) inftruc^ive or amufing, and 
are to confift chiefly of Hiftory 5 moral Dif- 
courfes that are at the fame Time ingenious ancl 
eafy, fuch as Addifon'^ ferious Spcofators ; hu-'" 
morous ones, fuch as his SpeStators upon low 
trivial Subjects i natural Hiitory, luch ^sNaturei 
Difplayed ; and Books that treat of the Sciences 
in an entertaining Manner, fuch as Fontenelle*^ 
Plurality of PForlds : infliort, whatever Is either 
innocently diverting, or whatever is inftru6\ive^ 
and at the fame Time fo amufing as to fix the 
Attention of the Hearers. With Regard to 
Hlftory, it will be fufFicient to fele6t only th& 
moft remarkable and llriking Events of that c£ 
Other Nations. But a greater Part of that of 
our own Country ought to be known. Herein 
the Bulk of the Nation is moft grolTly ignorant ;. 
and to this Ignorance is In a great Meafure to-be 
afcribed the Ferment that fo many Fools are a( 
prefent raifing throughout the Kingdom in Be- 
half of a defpicable Pretender to Patriotiftn, 
gnd the filly Notion of his Rejection from the 
Houfe of Commons being (to yfe thw fevour^ 
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!te ExpreflSon) ono of the mfi alarming Circum-^ 
Jiances that ever happened. Were they to read 
the Englifli Hiftory, they would fee how many 
Circumftances it contains infinitely more alarm- 
ing than the not indulging the ignorant, perverfe, 
and brutifhly unmanerly Freeholders of a fcore 
of our Counties in their Endeavours to force in- 
to the Senate a Man, whofe fitting there, con- 
fidering the Caufe for which he was fo juftly ex-^ 
pelled leveQ Years ago, would, iii all Probabi- 
lity, bring upon the Britifh Throne and Admini- 
ftration the Contempt of all Europe. 

I fijbmit it (as I faid before) to all unpreju- 
diced PerfoQS of Underftanding, whether the a^ 
bove Method of teaching foreign Languages is 
not a rational one, and likely to prove far more 
foecrfy and efficacious, and at the fame Time 
far lets perplexing than what has been hitherto 
f in ufe. It is to be confidered too that, while it 
teisiches Words ^ it likewife teaches Things^ which 
is of ftlll much greater Confequence : and Youth 
inftryfted in this Manner would be mgre knowr. 
ing— qonfiderably fo— by fifteen or fixteen Years 
Oj Age than nine Perfons b ten, even of fuch 
an Education as till now has been called good^ 
b;ive hitherto been as long as they have lived. 

There is one Thing that I forgot to mention, 
in fpeaking pf teaching French and other fo- 
reign Languages, Some Part pf the Time 
pught to be allotted for the Foreigner to deliver 
twice over the Sentences he reads 5 once in ^ 
i|ow, diftin^a JVf Wtter j th« other in a rapid way, 
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and as htt as any of his Counftfymeti may evef ' 
be fuppofed to talk. For want of this, accord- 
ing to what I obferved of the Boy from the 
Boarding-School, though the Learner under- 
ftood the Language ever fo well when fpoken 
flowly, he would comprehend but little of the 
Converfation in the Company of thofe whofe 
Mother-tongue it was. 

The Latin and Greek ought moft certainly, as 
well as the modern Tongues, to be taught by 
telling the Scholars every Thing. But the Dif- 
ference, in Regard to Form, of thefe two Lan- 
guages from the modern ones requires a more 
tedious Method. 

The Scholars may be divided inlo three Claf- 
fes. I fliould think that Number fufficient. The 
loweft Clafs muft be told even the minuteft- 
Things. I fliall take the two firft Lines of the 
^NEiD, to explain my felf. 

The Matter firft rjeads to the Scholars thefe 
two Lines. 

jirma Firumque cano, Troja qui primus ab Oris 

Italiam, Fatoprofugus, Larvinaque venit 

Uttora. 

Then he gives the general Senfe of them in 
Englilh. IJng of Arrns^ and of the Many the 
firft who J impelled by a Decree of Heaven^ hav^ 
ing left the Coqfts of Iroy^ fail'd to Italy and thg 
Lavinian Shore. He then conftrues them Word 
by Word. Cano Ifmg of^. Arma Arm, que and, 
Firumthe Man, qui whoy primus the firft, profu-- 
gus being driven, Fato by Heaven, or Deftiny, w- 
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fdt Carney ab Oris from the Coafis, Troja 6f 
^roy^ in Italiam to Italy, (the Prepojition in 
is here fuppofedj que and, Lavina Littora the La-- 
vinian SliCres. 1 hen he tells them what part of 
Speech each Word is, and what it's Office is, 
and declines the Nouns and conjugates the Verbs. 
Cano is a Verb aSlive of the third Corrfugation. It 
is thefirji Perfonjingular oftheprefent T'enfe of the 
indicative Mood. Arma is a Noun Subjiantive of 
the third Dedenfion and of the neuter Gender. It 
is in the accufative Cafe of the phiral Num- 
btr. This Word has no ftngular Member. The 
nominative Cafe is Jrma, the genitive Armorunty 
the dative Amis. . ^e is a ConjunSiion copulative 
' between Arma and Firum. Virum is a Noun Sub- 
fiimtive of the fecond Declen/ion. It is the accufative 
Cafe of the fmgular Number. The Nominative is 
Vir^ the Genitive Fin\ the Dative Viro, 6fr. 

In this Manner he explains every Word, and 
then proceeds to the next Sentence. 

I am convinced that Boys inftruAed thus would 
learn more (and with feme Degree of Pleafure) 
in one Year than has been hitherto leariit in Mi- 
fenr in three or four : for it may jyftly be called 
' Mifery to be everlaftingly puzzled ^ and this is 
certainly theX^afe with Boys at a Latin and 
Greek School. I would gladly know what 
Spell there is in thefc two Languages, that we 
ihould befet to learn them in a more perplexing 
'Way than other Languages are learnt. Or what 
is ther« in the Nature of Language in general, 
that fliould make it neceflary lo teach it in a 

Manner different fi:Qi» th^t in which all other 

Things 
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Things ate taught? vi%. By the Teacher's 
(hewing the Learner every, even the minuteft, 
Circunaftance, without any more to-do ? What \ 
Sort of kn Army fhould we have, if Corporals ! 
and Seneafnts, inftead of Ihewing Recruits their 
Exercife, ftiould give them myfterious Rules in . 
writing to learn it by ? The poor Bumpkins 
would regret their Day-labour and the Trades 
fix)m which they had run away, as being lefs 
Hardfliips than thofe confounded Rules, and 
would run away again, though they knew them- 
selves liable to be fhot for fo doing. And if 
Shoemiakers were to take the fame Method to 
inftru6t their 'Prentices, the next Generation 
would be crippled. 

The-Mafter, in teaching the fecond Clafs, 
heed not be quite fo minute. It would be fuffi- 
cient to fay fuch a Word is a Verb neuter of ficch a 
Conjugation. - It is in fuch a Tenfe of fuch a Mood ; 
without mentioning the Perfon or Number. Such 
a Wbrd is a Noun Subjiantive of fuch a Declerifiort. 
It is in the Ablative Cafe ; without going through 
all the preceding Cafes. 

• With the third Clafs, he need only conftrue, 
without mentioning the Parts of Speech, which 
thefe Scholars mutt be fuppofed to know. In* 
deed, if any uncommon and irregular Word oc- 
<Jurs, he may take Notice of it. 
' Now thefe Inftrucftions are in Lieu of the- 
Pains that Scholars are ufed to take by theai- 
felves in all Schools, to learn their Lefibn. 
■ When the Matter has gone through this Lef- 

fon. 
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Ion, the Scholars fit down and cbniider it. By 
and by they are called out again, to conftrue it, 
and to do every Thing that die Matter did be- 
fore : And this they certainly will do much bet-* 
ter than if they had employed in the endeavour- 
ing to unravel it in the Way hitherto in Ufe, fix 
or feven Times the Time that the Mailer took 
to deliver it. 

With the loweft Chfs, with whom the Maf- 
ter is the moil circumftantial, eight or ten Lines 
would be fufficient for a Leffon. With the fe-r 
cond, fixteen or eighteen. But with the third 
Ciafs, where he lofes no Time in declining aijd 
conjugating, he may go through fifty-five ot 
fixty. And each Clafs may have two Leffons 
in a Morning, and two in the Afternoon. 
• The Talk at Night Ihould, I think, be 'an 
ealy one, that their Learning may not, by coft- 
ing them too much Pains, become difguftfuU 
For the inferior Scholars, a few of the Grammar 
Rules every Night ; and for the uj^er ones a 
few of the fame Rules twice a Week, and four 
Times a Week eight or ten Lines of Englilh 
turned into Latin. I mean into Profe. -The 
fetting^Boys to make Latin Verfes is one of the 
greatcft-a^Abfurdities* If any Boy has, or thinks 
he has, a. Talent for Poetry, and had rather 
tranllate into Verfe than into Profe, let him» 
But, as ta^M making Poets of thofe whom Na- 
ture has not made fo, one might as well attempt 
to turn Brick and Mortar into Gfold. 

There is no necellity at ail for Boys to 

have 
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liavc gone through their Grammar, nor through 1 
any Part of it, before they begin to read Au- ; 
thcMTs : but they may enter upon both at oncct ^ 
Don't Children underftand their Mother-tongue j 
long before they hear of Grammar ? The great- j 
eft Part of the Nation never hear of it at all, } 
If a Man were with a ferious Countenance to 
aik a Servant- Wench, that is ftanding at a 
Door, what a Noun Adje^flive is, and 
whether fuch a Verb governs a Dative or aa 
Accufative Cafe, (he would conclude him to be 
out of his Senfes ; and would perhaps run fright- 
ened intQ; the Houfe, and tell her Miftrefs that 
a Madman was going to do her a Mifchief. And 
yet this Wench, who never heard a Word of 
rrepofitions. Participles, Subftantives and Verbs, 
makes ufe of all thefe Pkrts of Speech (and, ge-^ 
nerally fpeaking, very properly) without know- 
ing that they have any Names, as Moliere's 
Gentlemaa-Cit had talked Profe for forty Years 
without knowing it : and, if Ihe often talks falfe 
Englifh, it is owing not fo much to her being 
unacquainted with Grammar as to the low Com- 
pany (he has kept. Women of polite Education^ 
who are ufed to good Company, though they 
h^ve ftudied Grammar no more than this Ser-s 
yant-maid, talk, if not quite corredlly, ye| 
more correftlv jthan fuch Men in ordinary Lif^ 
;as have paffed feme Years at a l^atln-fchool. 

Such are the Methods, which I have beent 
Ipng convinced ought to be followed, to teacl| 
die modern and the dead Languages : and I havf 
t^e Satisfaction (o find that M^* l^ke in hi$ 

TfSaufe 
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Treatife oa Education, as fenfible a Book as was' 
ever yet written, propofes fomething not unlike 
it. 1 cannot without Indignation think of the 
Number of Years, that young People pafs (as I 
laid before) painfully and to little future Profit,, 
when they might, with fome Degree of Pleafure, ! 
make a far greater Improvement in far lels 
Time. 

Had I the Means of doing it, I would efla- 
blifti, — at leaft, I firmly believe I fliould do what 
I am going to fay. No Man knows with Cer- 
tainty how he would ac^ in Circumftances, 
wherein he has never yet been placed.^ Many 
j a one, while neceffitous, has formed generous 
! Defigns, who afterwards, when Fortune has 
I taken him into Favour, has turned out a mere 
Poltroon. Let me fay then, J moft firmly believe 
that, had I the Means of doing it, I fhould' 
eftablilh a large School in every . confiderablp 
Town in England for the teachingJLatin and 
Greek in the Manner here defcribea, and that 
I fliould alfo erc<5l feveral Theatres in London 
as. capacious as that of Covent-Garden, but 
pf a more pleafing and convenient Form, 
fcr the teaching French and Italian as a- 
bove; and one in each of our largeft Qi- 
ties or Towns, fuch as Tork, Norwich^ Man- 
ch^er^ for the fame Purpofe, In all thefe The- 
atres Latin and Greek fliould be taught like wife j 
not in the fame Way as in the above Schools, 
nrhere the Mafter conftrues the Leflbns Word 
by Wojrd, and ^ifterwards teUs th^ Scholars what 
7 : , . Part 
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P^rt 6f Speech each Word is, and declines the 
Nouns and conjugates the Verbs 5 but merely 
by firft reading a Sentence in the dead Langu- 
age, and then giving the general Senfe of it in 
Etiglifli, Befides that fuch. Leffons would keep 
alive and even improve in grown Perfons the. 
Knowledge of thefe two Languages that they 
bad acquired at School, thofe who had never 
ftudied them at all, might in a litde Time, and 
without Trouble, come to underftand them fo 
well as to be able to read them with Pleafure, 
even thoqgh they knew nothing of the Rules of 
Grammar. In prder to make thefe Leflbns the 
more inftruftive, ?ind that the Hearers .might: 
Improve ia the Knowledge of Things as well as 
of IVords^ I would caufe to be tranflated into 
Latin at leaft, if not into Greek, a certain Numr. 
bfer of modern Avitho^?,. that treat, in 30 eafy 
entertaining Way, of theScieiices or. of Natural 
Hiftory.' '...:.[ ,y . . 

ThQ Eip^nce to the Learners, confidering. 
the Capapioufnefs off thefe Theatres, .and that no 
more Teachers would be required, than in a eom- 
HiGp School, would be next to nothing. Such 
a$ phpfe it might fubfcribe by the Year. The 
^thwars^ who came dccafionally, might be adftiif-. 
^ for a i?aere Trifle. 

,' It.feems, probable to me that thefe Theatres 
would^ as foon as Prejudice againft them as a 
Novelty were W0rn otF, be much frequented. 
'Tis true tfiatTby fat the greateft Jslunjber of a-i 
^lult People tisik^ no Pains toacqtuiije/Kni&wledgb^ 
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Bx ikis IS not caufed by their Indiflference for k. 
The roal Ci'-fe is that the Fains of acquiring it 
are too great. Almoft every Body would be 
jjUi :o kno\r, but almoft every Body hates the 
Trouole of ftudying : and, if Knowledge could 
be gain'd with eafe and at little or no £xpence» 
fcarcely any one would be what we now call ig-- 
Jiorant, notwithftanding thofe would ftill be 
thought fo, who were the leaft knowing. 

He that increajes KmvAedge, fays Solomon, in- 
crtafei Sorrow : And it b very true, that fo great 
a Degree of it as caufes an infatiable Defire of 
acquiring more rhuft make a Man <u>happy; 
aod, this poiiibly was the' Cafe wkh him* But it 
k not true that every Degree €>f Knowledge ren- 
ders a Man, citcris paribics, more unhappy than 
tiiofe who have lefs. It is with Knowledge -^9^ 
With other Acquirements. An fikeefe of it 
nifes ^n uneafy-D^ikse of ftill additlg^ as the' 
gaining exceffive Riches increafes the PaflSon of 
Avarice. But a moderate 'Degree of Knowledge 
adds to the Pleafure of Life, t^ foihi^i^g Met- 
ier for Converfetlon. 

I am fenfible that macy half-concelving Peepte 
would obje£lt^ this Scheme, add-ltetl ttie^tfe&t', if 
aii AcqoaJntance wkh'the SfeieAoes jtAdNalw^l 
Hiftory, and the Knowledge^ -dP foreigii t^t 6f 
&e dead Languages were toffeecomei deaimdn, 
we fliould have a Generation of Pedants^ an J 
Aat the ordiivary Bufinofe of Life would eome 
to be negIe<S^ed. But this Objelftion is* ill-ground- 
ed; It might kkdeed <yhen happcin^-ifikt Men 
*wld repair to Jthefe Places of Inftruftion, who 

would 
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would otherwife pafs their Evening at a Tavern 
or a Public Houfe : and fo much the better for 
themfclves and their Families : it would be lefs 
cxpenfive, without any Injury t© their Confiitu- 
tion. But there is no Fear that the Generality 
of Mankind will ever become fo ftudious as to 
negledt the orJ.inary and nectflary Bufinels of 
Life. 'Tis on the very Account of the Aver- 
fioxi they have for the Painfulnefs of Study that 
this eaiy Method of Iafl:ru£tion is contrive^. 

Had Fortune en^abled me to put fuch a Scheme 
in Execution, and did the Example come to be 
followed (which I make no doubt it would ss faft 
as Prejudice fubfided) and Languages come to 
be taught^.in the Maafier here recommended, I 
flibuld think I had don^ more Good (far more) 
than any one Man ever did ; for it would be eaf- 
ing Youth in general of much prefent Perplexi- 
ty, and laying a Foundatk)n for more Pleafure 
in the future Part of their Life than they would 
otherwife enjoy^ , 

How eafy a Matter would it be for a Man of 
an over-grown Fortune to do this ! And yot if 
any fuch Man were advifed to do it, he would 
probably think the Advifer mad. But let a fa- 
vourite Groom come at the fame Time and whif- 
per him that there is going to be, at a few 
Miles Diftance, a Race between a Jack-Afe 
and a Boar, that the Match was made by Sir 
JVilliam Such-a-bne^ and 'Squire Such-a^one, 
and that the Afs is to give the Boar feven Miles 
in twelve, he*U be perhaps highly delighted with 
Cc the 
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the Information, fwear 'tis the beft Schemt he ever 
heard of, and hurry away to this famous Race, 
where, for the Novelcy of the Thing, he takes 
the Boar's Part, bets high Upton his Head, and 
is iriore concerned for the Honour of this grunt- 
ing Animal than for the Welfare of allChriften- 
dom. 

But, though among all the enormoufly wealthy 
Subj<j6ls your Maieftyhas, there may not be even 
one that interefts himfelf enough infhe general Hap- 
pinefs to be at fome Thoufand Pounds Expencc 
to promote it, while many of them would gladly 
and proudly be at that Expence in Gewgaws for « 
the fhewy Reception of a diftinguifh'd Gueft, 
I don't give up all hope that, if thef^ Lines 
Ihould ever reach ydur Majeifty, your Opinidfa 
may be that thefe Notions of mineconcerairig 
Infhru6lion are rational, and that, in Cbnfe* 
quence of that Opinion, and reflecting how much 
Mankind might poilibly be benefited by the 
Method of teaching here propofed, you may at * 
fome convenient Time think proper, by way of 
Trial, to eftablifli a confiderable School upon a 
fomethmg-like Principle with what 1 have here 
gone upon. Such Trial, confiderbg the e'xten- 
nvely happy Confequences if it ihould anfwer, 
would moft certainly be worth making, were 
'there but even the fainteft Profpeft of its anf- 
wering. 

-" I make bold to mention, in the third Place, 
fome Thoughts that have occurr'd to me in Re- 
lation to the Improvement of the Art of Paint- 
ing • 
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-ing among us, for which your Majefty has'beent 
pleafed lately to ere6t an Academy. 

What Opportunities of Improvement there 
•may be for young Fellows in the Academies in 
JUafyy I never learnt : but in that of Paris I know 
of none but their Drawing two Hours every E- 
yening from the living Model. He is exhibit- 
ed three Evenings together in the fame Pofture : 
■fb that fix Hours are allowed for the Drawing 
each Figure. This, without doubt, is very ufe- 
ful, and will go a great Way towards enabling 
them to draw in Hiftory-Painting with mere 
CorrecSneCs ; but there is fomething wanting to 
form the Taite. For this the Stuuy of the beft 
antique Statues has been always recommended. 
: There are in the Academy there about thirty 
<)f thefe Figures in Plafter, caft in Moulds made 
upon the Originals in Italy; and young Painters 
had formerly (in the Time of Lewis the XlVth) 
the Liberty of drawing from them, but were 
deprived of.it for having done themfome Dam- 
age. 

- I have often wondered, confidering how much 
Lewis had at Heart the Flouriihing of Painting 
and Sculpture in his Kingdom, that he never 
caufed the beft of the Antiques to be drawn and 
-engraved with Care. One Perrier, a French- 
man of .his Time', did indeed draw and engrave 
;a confiderable Number of them. But thefe Fi- 
gures of his would contribute but very triflingly 
towards improving the Tafte of any Painter or 
Sculptor: for, though they are engraved with to- 
lerable 
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Jerable Spirit, they are drawn in a very care- 
lefs Manner, and have little or nothing of the 
elegant Form of the Originals. 

There would be no great Difficulty in find- 
ing Draughtfmen, who could imitate with the 
latmoft Precifion the Shape of what they had be- 
fore their Eyes : and, if three or four of thefc 
were employed to draw with the greateft Care 
and ExacSnefs a hundred of the beft antique Sta- 
tues, and their Drawings were to be engraved 
with the fame Exaftnefs, the Poffeffion of thefe 
Prints, as they would exhibit perfectly the Form 
of thefe Antiques, would anfwer nearly as well, 
with Regard to the Improvement of a Man's 
.Tafte, as the PoffeiBon of the Statues themfelves. 
Thefe hundred Figures might be draWn, one 
with another, in four different Views (fome per- 
haps in five, fome but in three, according to the 
Attitude) which would make four hundred Prints: 
and I fliould imagine it befl to ipake them full 
twenty Inches long, that every Part might be 
feen dLdin(ftly. 

The Expehce of this would be triflng to any 
one of our modern Crcefufes : & if the Plates were 
to be made a Prefent of to our Academy, the 
Managers of it, inftead of Medals, might re- 
ward the Students in Hiftory-painring and Sculp- 
ture with a whole Set of thefe Prints, half a Set, 
or a quarter of a Set, according to the Merit of 
their refpedive Performances. The Honour 
would be the fame to the young Fellows as what 
they now acquire by the Gift of Medals ^ and 

, . ^he 
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the Study of thiefe Figures would' imprdve them 

in their Profeffion. ^ 

' Such Students as intended to follow any [other 
Branch of Painting fliould iJkewife, if they* 
chofe it, be rewarded with thcfe Prints inftead- 
df. Medals : and the Prints (hould be fold to any 
ftiinter'Or Sculptor whatfoev^r -at the low Price- 
of Six Xjuineas for the Set, Other People 
Ibould pay twice as much. Long before the* 
Plates were worn out, a confiderable Sum of 
Money would be raifed 5 Part of which might 
be employed, when Occafion were, for the 
Dramng and Engraving the fame Figures again, 
and the Reft % whatever the Managers ftiould 
judge Bhoft for thS Benefit of the Academy. 

To prevent the common Praftice there would 
otherwife be of Painters and Sculptors buying 
thefe Piints at the low Price here mentioned 
and difpofing of them to other People, no on^ 
Ihould have the Liberty of ever purchafing more^ 
than on^ Set at that Price. 

'BuH, to render an Academy for Painting convr 
^tete, (here ought, without Doubt, to be the 
Meihs of Improvemtent in Colouring, as well a» 
in Drawing. How many very rich Men have wd 
who are profeft Lovers of Piftures ! aiKl wha^ 
wcMild'^k -bfe for fifty df thefe f<^ dontribute Four 
Hundred Pounds a-piece for the Building a Gal- 
lery-, and furnifliing it with capitally coloured 
P16hire5, for young Fellows, by Permiffion of 
the- Managers- of the Academy, to copy ? Two 
.hundred, confifting of Hiftory, Portraits, Land- 

fcapes, 
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fcapesy Animate,' iinall Dutch Coiivdrfalloa-pie-: 
ces, and StilHife, would be eoough, ^ 

Maiiy People, who imagine no excellent Pic- 
tures ve to be had but at a very extravagant 
Price, will fuppofe Twenty Thoufand Pounds. 
not to be fufficient for the building this Gallery* 
and fumilhing itf^with this Number of capitallyi 
coloured Piftures. I believe it would b^ tnofe. 
than fufficient. It would perfeaps pay it th^r 
the fame Time for the Drawings and Engravings 
from the Antiques, that I have been mentioning:' 
for, though very paltry PicSuxes (fuch as a.-Mani 
of any Judgment would not even accept of) are; 
(ometimes fold at an exhorbitant Price^ fuch asr 
are firft-rate in point of Colouring are often to 
be bad for a fmall Matter. How many admi- 
rably coloured Portraits, Landfcapes, and Pieces 
of SiilHife do we fee fold at our Auctions under. 
Twenty Guinea?;, nay, fometimes even for five- 
or fix ! Now, allowing tliirty-five Pounds for one; 
Pi6ture with another, the t vvo ■ Hundred would; 
come to feven Thoufand Pounds i and,, if. half 
the Money were allotted; for twenty -five larger 
H.iftory-Pieces, there )yould be. TwentyrPounds 
a^piece (which would be more than enough) "for- 
die; other Hundred anci feyeoty-pYe.i ; 

it » might appear ftrangq, ,if ; I Should ijeDom- 
mend Copies,, -rathejC than Originals, for thefe 
Hiftory-pieces. But: it is to be confidered that 
the beft Originals oi Titian^' Rubens^ Vandyke^ 
and the Reft of the greateft Colorifts, are either 
in Chorches, Qf ia the Poffeflion of Princes or of 

wealthy 
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wealthy Noblemen, and are not to be had at a- 
ny Rate ; whereas it would be eafy to obtaiii 
Leave to have them copied. I mean that it 
would be eafy for your Majefty or for the A- 
cademy of Painting to obtain it, however diffi- 
cult or impoflible it might be for any fingle 
private Perfon. It is not to be doubted but 
that, if the King of France or the French A- 
cademy of Painting (hould be deiirous of a 
Copy from a Picture In- your Majefty 's Poffef- 
fion, you would immediately grant Leave tp 
have it taken : and there is as little Doubt that, if 
your Majefty or the newly erefted Academy re- 
quefted the fame Favour of any foreign Prince, 
it would be granted as readily. I (hould think 
it therefore moft proper, inftead of looking out 
for Originals, to have twenty -five mafterly Co- 
pies from the moft exquifitely coloured Pi6lure$ 
oiTitiarty Rubens ^ Vandyke^ and one or two more 
of the greateft Colorifts. 'Tis an egregious 
Miftake many pretended Judges of Painting lie 
wnder, that Copies are always kno A^n for fuch, 
and can have no very great Degree of Merit. E- 
ven the beft Critics are often deceived, and take 
Copies for Originals. I lodged, in my youth,^ 
for a confiderable Time, in the Houfe of an old 
Man in Faris, named Montagne, who had then 
in his Pofteflion three Portraits copied from Fa?f- 
dyke by his Father, who had been an efteemed 
Hiftory-painter, and was a very mafterly Co- 
pift 5 which PiAures had deceived the whole A- 
cademy of Painting there, with the celebrated 
D ^ U 
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£^ ir^w at thfe Hiead of them, not one among 
item all fufpe6ting thefe Pidures to be Copies. 

1 had likewife the following Anecdote from 
fbme old Painters belonging to that Academy* 
A Hiftory -piece of Titian's was once offered to 
Lewis the 14th at the Price of eight Hundred 
Lewis-d'ors. The King agreed to purchafe it^ 
provided the Members of the Academy judged 
It to be ah Original. The Picture was thereupon 
carried to the Academy. It was acknowledged 
to be an Original, and the Money was paid. 
Before it was taken away, a Man of Fortune 
Goming to view the Academy, and calling his 
Eye upon this Picture, ha ! faid he, I fee here 

3s a Copy frommy'Fidiure.- jiCo0^ Sir ! faid 

"flie Perfon that was (hewing him the Place. It 

is, an Original, the King hasjufi bought it.- No, 

replied the Gentleman: 1 have the OriginaL 
This was immediately carried to the King, wha 
(flefired the two Pictures might be compared. 
The Gentleman's PicJlure was then fent to the 
'Academy ; and all the Tyiembers declared that 
if either of the two was the real Original, it muft 
Tbe that. Thereupon the" King 'deliring to know 
if the Gentleman was willing to part with his 
Pidure,^ and the Gentleriian confentLng, the 
Xing ordered eight Hundred Lewis-d'ors to be 
^iren him, together wath tfe Piifture that he 
^d firft purchafed. 

The Story is well known,," that Is related by 
'Vajari, of a capital Pifiure of Raphaels being 
copied by Jndrea del Sarte, and the Copy's af- 
terwards 



terwards laipofing upon yulio Romano, who had 
himfelf painted fome part of the Original. And 
it was not upon a fuperficial View merely that 
he was dec-eived ; fot; hQ refided in tlie Duke of 
ik&;2tea's Palace, where this Pidure was, was a 
profeft Admirer of it, and therefore without 
Doubt had often ccxifidered it with Attention : 
Nor when Vajari, to whom he was Ihewing it as 
a Curiofity, informed him that the Pi6\ure was 
a Copy, would he believe it, 'till Vafari aflured 
him that he himfelf had feen it painted by Ai-- 
drea del Sarte, and gave him to underftand that 
a Mark had been put at the Back of it, to pre- 
vent it's being miftaken for the Original ; which 
Mark ^ulio Romano fouod upon turning the Pic- 
ture. 

There is, or was fome few Years ago, ac^ 
cording to credible Report, a Man at Paris^ 
who copied even the beft-coloured Pi61:ures, and 
fuch as were pencill'd in the moft mafterly Way, 
with fo great a Freedom and lb perfeft an Exa6t- 
nefs as to deceive any Perfon whatfoever. He 
has offered to wager that he would make feveral 
Copies from an old Piilure* of a great Matter, 
paint them in fuch a Manner as to make thenx 
look old, and it fliould not be difcdvered which 
>yas the Original, when it was placed with his 
Copies. 

That by far the greateft part of thofe Portraits, 

which pais for Originals oi Vandyke's, are in Re* 

;^lity Copies, there can be no DoulTt, when it Is 

confidiered that he died ^t between forty-two and 

D Z " forty- 
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forty -three Years of Age. How was it poffible 
for a Man of that Age to have filled all Europe 
with his Piflures ? as he has done, if he really 
painted all that are faid to be by his Hand. 

In ftiort, there is Nothing more certain than 
that Copies frequently impofe even upon the 
beft Critics ; and that many of them are very 
pearly equal to their Originals : and I don't fee 
why every Prince in Europe (hould not keep fome 
excellent Hand in conftaht Employ in copying 
for him the Mafter-pieces of the greateft Paint- 
ers. What a Feaft for Lovers and Judges of 
Painting would a large Collection be of mafterly 
Copies, taken from the very Cream of the 
Works of thefe Men ! It would be fuperior not 
only to an equal Number of Originals of fecond- 
rate Painters, but even to an equal Number of 
fuch Pictures as thefe greateft Painters themfelves 
produced in common, and would have fome Re- 
femblance to a Library, where the Works of the 
fineft Writers in different Languages are brought 
together. There ought, as I ihould think, to be 
fuch a CoUeftion in every Metropolis, to which 
Accefs might always be had upon very eafy 
Terms. It would be an occafional and an inno- 
cent Amufement for great Numbers of People, 
and would conduce not a little to a Refinement 
ofTafte, 

I fhall trouble your Majefty with no other - 

Propofal for the prefent, though there are many 

^at I could make, and, among them, one or 

two of no difficult Execytion, and of more Con- 

" "' ^ fe(juence 
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fequence than that which I have here made in 
Regard to the teaching Languages : and yet I 
eonfefs I lcx)k upon this as a very important one. 
Thefe I may poliibly one Day or another put 
into Print. In the mean Time I cannot help 
pitying your Majefty, if fuch an Expreilion may 
be ufed from an obicure Man to his Sovereign, 
in having for Subjefts a turbulent, capricious, 
. and unmannerly People: for fuch the Englifh moft 
certainly are, whatever Merit they may have in 
other Refpefts. But indeed your Majefty might 
not unreafonably have fufpeited a future Ill-hu- 
mour in them from the extravagant, the foolifti 
and groundlefs Joy they expreffed at your Ac- 
ceffion to the Throne. I call it foolijh and 
groundlefs for this Reafon. We had juft loft a 
good King, " a very good one, I mean compara- 
tively good: for, in Fa61, I don't allow any 
King of any Nation to have done his Duty and 
to have been what may properly be called ^oorf. 
However, your Majefty 's Grandfather was un- 
doubtedly a much better and more equitable So- 
vereign than the greateft Part of thofe that this 
or any of the neighbouring Kingdoms have had. 
He was therefore comparatively a very good one. 
On the other Hand, we knew Nothing at that 
Time of your Majefty 's Difpofition. You 
might prove a better King, and you might 
prove a worfe. But, as the deceafed King had 
been a much better than moft of thofe that had 
preceded him, the Chance was againft us, and 
it was moft probable that your Majefty would 
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oot prove fo good a one as he. Upon this Ac- 
count, I fay, I call the extravagant Joy, that 
appeared at your Majefty's Acceffion, foolijh 
Md groundlefs 5 and it moft certainly was fo. 
But this is the Temper of the greateft Part of 
Mankind, and of no Nation more than of the 
» 5^glifh. We ar^e ever diflatisfied with the pre- 
fent ftate of Things, and, without any jufl: 
Ground, take it for granted that an Alteratioa 
vili be greatly for the better. In ftiort, we fup- 
pofe every King at his Acceffion to be an An- 
gel ; and, foon finding him not to be one, we 
imbibe a contrary Prejudice, and think him a 
worfe Man than he really is. The fame Abfur- 
dity prevails in Refpeil to Minifters. A freflx 
Set is always (we foolifhly hope) to rectify every 
Thing that is amifs. \\ e find in a little Time 
that they have not done it, and thereupon, with- 
out making Allowances for the Difficulty of the 
Tafk or for the Paffions common to all Men, 
look upon them as one of the worft Sets the Na- 
tion ever had. The Nation is undone has been 
jthe Cry for as long as I can remember ; and I 
am now in the Decline of Life. It was the fame 
in the Childhood of my Father before me, and, I 
inake no Doubt, in that of his Gxeat-Grandfather 
^fore him. The prefent Age is always an Age 
pf Lead or of Iron. This Inclination to Difcon- 
Jtent has ever niade Anti-courtiers the Darlings 
pf the People. Wretches of no Principle, vile 
Incendiaries, for whom the Whipping-poft and 
fhe Gallows would have been too mild a Punilh- 

merit 
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ment, have been adored and lodlced upon as the 
Support and Prop of the Nattion, on no other 
Account than their grofly abufing the Govern- 
ment, dnd doing all: in their ^Power to diftriSfs it. 
No honeftMan of tolerable Underftandingxali 
read the feveral Volumes of our Parliamentary 
Debates, without being fired with Indignation'^t 
the unredfonable and 'petulant Oppofition the 
Minifter'has often to6t with, even in Matters' 6f 
the great^ft Indifference. Among other Anti- 
courtiers, Sir WiUiamW--^ — tn (undeniably a 
Man of Parts) made many an ingenious Speech^ 
for which a criminal Court of Equity ^ had there 
been fuch a Thing, would have hanged him,. 
a Punllhrnient more than merited by foltie tton- 
dfeds of our prefent' Patriots. 

Yet it the fame Time that' I am convilidat 
thefe pretended Tatriots 'have in general iittte 
Ground for their violent Clamours, and efpeci- 
aly that Nothing can be more fenfelefs than their 
Notion that the Non-reception of a certain Maa 
of weak' Ihtelleils, and to all Appearance of mofi: 
infinite Vanity, into- the Houfe of Cornmons is a 
dangerous Precedent in Regard to the Freedom 
of Elections, at the fame Time, I fay, it would 
favour too much of Adulation, were I to affirm 
or to intimate that I believe all the Meafures 
taken fince your Majefty's Acc^ffion to be jufl:,. 
In particular, I am heartily concerned as well 
that your Majefty ihould have been prevailed 
upon to pardon the two Criminals, Mac ^irk 
and Balf, as for the Subject of Complaint of the 

Americans, 
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Americans. How far this laft Circumftance 
noay be juftified by our Laws is, as I fhould con- 
ceive^ lefs to be confidered than how far it is po- 
litical, or how far agreeable to the Laws of^ Hu- 
manity. It would be a high Abfurdity to fuppofe 
that fo immenfe a Country will always continue in 
Subjedion to fuch a Spot as England. Our Ameri- 
cans will one Day form a vaft independent Em- 
pire, or Empires. But, the more indulgently they 
are till then treated, the more remote, in aU 
Probability, will that Period be. 

For what remains, fhould I live to find that 
your Majefty has thought the above Propofals of 
mine worth attending to, and particularly that 
concerning the teaching Languages, which I 
cannot help confidering as a Matter of Confe- 
quence, it will be an Addition to the Happinefs 
of the remaining Part of my Days. 

I am, with with my fincere Wifhes that your 
Majefty may fee infernal Faftion fpeedily quell'd, 
and that your Life may be long and happy, and 
your Reign fuch as Pofterity ftiall approve, 

Your Majefty's very obedient 
Servant and Subjeft, 
"The Atdhor of the enfuing Rematkfp 
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T O 
His Grace the Duke of Grafton 

A N D T H E 

Right Honourable the 
Earl of Litchfield. 

Your Grace and My Lord, 

I Dedicate this Performance to you joint- 
ly, as Chancellors of our two Univerfi- 
tics, and as confequently fuppofed Guardi- 
ans and Promoters of Learning. A Work 
of this Kind, however nccefliiry, has never 
yet appeared among us. If I have not fuc- 
ceeded, it feems to be your Duty to recom- 
mend a like Attempt to thofe who proba- 
bly will do better. Such, without allDoubt, 
are to be found in Oxford and Cambridge^ 
Herein you will do Service to the Caufe of 
Literature, and (hew yourfelves more wor- 
thy of the Dignity that has been conferred on 
A you 
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ytni, than, I fear, fome of our late Chan- 
cellors have been. Their Inftallations, and 
their Feafts upon other Occafions, have 
been to the Emoliinient of Inn-keepers and 
of Furniflbers of Proyifions, and (I fuppofe) 
of Phyficians and Apothecaries; and fome- • 
times perhaps, at the Expiration of nine 
Months, to that of a few Midwives and 
Wet-nurfes. But I want to know- how 
they have pronaoted Lc;aroing.. 

I am, 

JFitb all due RefpeSf^ 
2iur Grafe's and' 
Tour Lordjhip's 
Obedient Servant; 

^the Author; 
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'^ T feems to be a Matter, of Wonder, coh- 
Jl fidiering how inclined we * are to ape th6 
Trench, that we have never yet had a Produc- 
ition of this Sort, tbey having feveral ; the firft, 
as well as the moft coofiderable of which, viz. 
The Remarks of Vaugela^^ made it's Appearance 
about a hundred and ten Years ago. i have not 
Jhis Book by me:.- nor did I ever fee more than 
.one Copy of it^ which Copy I had in my Po- 
feffion for fome Time : but, according to what 
\ can recolleft, though there are many intereft- 
ing, and fonac very curious, Obfervations m 
.iiim, fome cAhers are but trifling, as turning up- 
on the fpelling of a Word. 1 remember like- 
wife that I thought him too much prejudiced iri 
oFavour of Exprefljons ufed at the French Court, 
That Courtiers, whofe being continually la 
the Eye of their Prince induces them to ftudy 
Elegance, have in general a more refined Tafte 
-.than other Men 1^01 willing ;to believe. But 
;ito prefer an Expreflion ufed at Court to another 
<of the fame Irnport ufed by all the Reft of the 
Nation, when the former is not intrinfically a 
better than the latter, but is perhaps a worfe, 
is moft certainly wrong. And yet this Kaugelas 
^.does throughout his Book. 

Among others. of theFxenc1\, who have made 
jAttempts of this Nature, is the learned Menage.. 
JBut I don't find that his Countrymen hold his 
.performance in any great Eftimaiion : For, 
^tJipugh he was a Man of immenfe Erudition, 
' ^2 .(bejond 
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(beyond Compariftn greater than that ofFauge-* 
las) he had little or nothing of Genius, and but 
a poor and falfe Tafte. 

It may poffibly be expelled that, being the 
firft £.ngli<^man who has undertaken a \A'ork of 
this Sort, I fliould give fome Account of myfelf, 
and let the Public know what Ground 1 have to 
think mylelf adequate to the Talk. 

Here I am apprehenfive of fuifering through 
Prejudicf^, the World having long entertained a 
Notion that no T/fan can be a Criuc ux ^'^ Mo- 
ther-tongue, without being a Matter of the Latin 
and Greek, Isow I onfefs that I am entirely 
ignorant of' the Greek, and but indifferently 
ikilled in the Latin, where I can conftrue no- 
thing but what is eafy, I quitted the School at 
fifteen, and am one of that large Number, who, 
as 1 have obferved in my Difcourfe to the King, 
having been injudicioufly inftrufted, and not un- 
derftanding the Latin well enough, at their leav- 
ing School, to read an Author with Pleafure, 
entirely negle<ft the Language from that Time, 
and come to lofe a Part even of the imperfect 
Knowledge they once had of it. 

But w hy fhould this incapacitate a Man for 
writing his Mother-tongae with Propriety ? His 
not being well verfed in the different Languages, 
from which it is derived, renders him indeed 
unfit to compofe a Dictionary, as it unquali- 
fies him for giving the Etymology of Words. 
But it by no Means renders him incapable of a 
Prpduflion of this Nature, provided his natural 

• TaftQ 
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Tafte be fufficiently good, and he have a Know- 
ledge of the Rules of Grammar and of the Idi- 
oms of the Tongue as it is fpoken by his Coun- 
trymen in general, and an Acquaintance with 
the beft Writers in it. 

A Man, who is fond of reading, naturally 
makes an Acquaintance with the beft Writers, 
unlefs his Tafte be bad indeed ; and he muft be 
a great Dunce, that does not eafily attain to the 
Knowledge of the Rules of Grammar. But 
whether my Tafte be fo good as is requilite for 
what I have undertaken, as alfo whether I am 
fufficiently acquainted with the Idioms of the 
Tongue, muft be left to be decide^i by the W^ork 
itfelf. As, on the one hand, it would ill become 
me to affirm that 1 have thefe Qualifications, fo, 
on the other, if by a naufeous Affectation of 
Modefly and Humility I fhould declare or inti- 
mate that I believe 1 have them mt, the Quef- 
tion would naturally offer. Why then have you 
given your f elf this T'rouble f 

Why indeed does any Man pubUfli his 
Thoughts, if he believes himfelf unable to pro- 
duce what may be worth the Attention of the 
Public ? Without any mention therefore of 
what I fuppofe my Qualilicati^ ns to be, 1 fhall 
only fay that 1 firmly believe thefe Obfervations 
are, in general, juft : And, as I take many of 
them to be new, 1 flatter myfelf my Perform- 
ance may be of fome ufe. What Errors I have 
been guilty of 1 fliall be glad to have pointed 
€)ut tonie ; and wherever lam convinced of a Mif- 

take. 
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vtake, I will not fail to recant, ihould my Book 
jpafs through a fecond Edition. But, though J 
were even infallible , it were to be wifhed we had 
Performances pf this kind by different Hands. 
Every jyft Obfervjition does not occur to a- 
jny one Mind: and the Improprieties, thatpaf- 
fed unnoticed in one of thefe Produdions, the 
Reader might find detected in another. I could 
Jndeed myfelf eafily have made double the num- 
ber of Obfervations I here give the Public : but 
I chofe to fee firft how thefe would be received, 
not being willing to throw away too much La- 
bour • 

It will be eafily difcovered that J have paid 

ilo Regard to Authority. I h.aye cenfured eveqi 

vOur befl: Penmen, -where they have departed 

from what I conceive to be the Idiom of the 

. Tongue, or where I have thought they violate 
,Grammar without Neceffity. To judge by the 
Rule of Ipfe dixit i3 the Wa,y to perpetjuate Er- 
xov. But don't let the Reader imagine me vain 
toough to fuppofe my own Stile preferable upoa 
$ht whole, or at all equal tp that of fomeof the 
Writers, whpm I have thus criticifed.. 

Such as my Work is, it is entirely my own, 
jftpd no other Perfon is acceflTary to whatever it 

JDOntains liable to Cenfuie. Not being acquaint- 
ed with any Man of Letters^ ,1 have j:onfulted 
Nobody. • 

' It will undoubtedly be thought ftrange, whea 
-I declare that I have never yet feen the folio E- 

^itipn of .Mr. JohrM^ 'Di&XQVizry : but^ know- 
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ing Nobody that has it, I have never been abb 
to borrow it, and I have mylelf no Books ; at 
leaft, not many more than what 3 Church- going 
old Woman may by fuppofed to have of devo- 
tional Ones upon her Mantle-piece; for, having 
always had a narrow Income, it has not been in 
my Power to make a Collection, without ftrait-^ 
ening myfelf. Nor did lever fee even the A- 
bridgment of this^ Diflionary till a few Days 
ago, when, obferving it inferted in the Cata- 
logue of a' Circulating Library where I fubfcribe^- 
tfent for it. 

The Reader will perceive in the 104th Re- 
mark, that I take it for granted the f, which 
we ufe at the End of our Genitives, where they 
are not preceded by the Prepofition 0/, is a- 
Gontraflion of his : And I fpeak of the Barba*' 
rifm there is in fuch Expreffions as thefe — 'That 
IVomaris EJiate, — ThofeMens Properties. — which^ 
P fuppofe to be Contra(ftions of that Woman his £-*••- 
^ate^ — thofe Men his Properties. 

I perceive by the Grammar Mr. John/on has 
prefixed to this Abridgment, that he is of Opinio 
on here is no Gontraftion 5 that PVoman's is om 
Word only, and not two'-, and confequently that 
the Apoftrophe was originally improper. His- 
Argument hereupon ft aggers me, I own; but- 
does not convince me; 

" Thefe Genitives '* fays he, " are always 
?^ written with a Mark of Elifion, according to 
*^ a long received Opinion that the *s is a Con-r 
•*' tra^ion of his^ as The Soldier's Valour for th£ 

'' Soldier 
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" Soldier his Valour. But this cannot be the 
** true Original, becaufe V is put to female 
" Nouns, as IVomaiis Beauty, the P'irgin's Deli- 
*^ cacyy and colle6tive Nouns, as tVomeih Vaf- 
" fions, the Rabble's Infolence, the Multitude's Fol- 
" ly. In all thefe Gales it is apparent that his 
** cannot be underftood." 

Here I am afraid Mr. johnjon pays the World 
an undeferved Compliment. 1 apprehend that, 
on the Contrary, nothing of this Nature can be 
too prepofterous for Men to be guilty ^of. Let 
us conlider an Expreffion or two in the French 
Tongue. II ne s'en e/i gueres falu fignifies It wanted 
hut little if it. Yet thefe Words, if we attend to the 
Senfeof each of them feparately,have no Meaning, 
Failliy which is the Participle of Faillir to be de- 
ficient, was undoubtedly the \\'ord originally ufed^ 
whereas Falu is the Participle of Faloir To behove. 
Notwithftanding this, falu is hereufed by the whole 
French Nation, learned and ignorant. Failli 
would found uncouth ; and a Man, to talk eafy 
French, muft talk Nonfenfe. 

Again. At prix de fignifies in Comparifon 
with. But, without all Doubt, j^pres de, lite- 
tally near to, was the original Expreffion. For 
near to, to fignify in Comparifon with, is a natu- 
ral way of fpeaking, a Comparifon of two Ob- 
jefts being beft made, when they are placed near^ 
to each other, or Side by Side ; whereas to the 
Trice of, and at the Price of, which are the 
literal Meanings of au Prix de, are Nothing at 
all to the Purpofe* Yet is this Expreffion of ^^^ 

Prix 
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Prix de become by far the moft common of the 
two 5 aupres de^ in the Signification of in Com- 
parifon with, being almolt confined to Oratory 
and Poetry, 

The Reader may likewife fee what I have 
taken Notice of in Remark 37. 

From thefe and other Examples that might be 
brought, it is plain that the Abfurdity of an Ex- 
prelfion, as ufed in a certain Senfe, is no Proof 
at all that it has not been, or may not be, uni- 
verially received in that Senfe. 

But perhaps it may not be difficult to give a 
Reafon why this ufing the Adjedive his with 
female or with plural Nouns, tho' it may appear 
fo very prepofterous now, was criginally not at 
all fo. For we are to confider that Languages 
are not formed at once. We may reafonably fup- . 
pofe them to be at firft little, if any Thing, bet- 
ter than the Sounds, which the moft fagacious 
Brute Animals make to each other. It is fey. 
Degrees only that Diftia<?l:ions are made : where- 
fore it appears highly probable that in the crude 
Infancy of mofi, if not of j// the Languages that 
are or have been, the different Ideas, which we 
Englifh exprefs by the Words he, Jhe, it and they^ 
were exprefled by one and the fame Word. The 
French even at this Day, when their Language 
is become fo copious and fo refined, have no 
neuter Pronoun -, and, to exprefs the it of the 
Englifh, they ufe either il or elk, which Words 
fignify he & Ihe. On the other Hand, they make 
a Diftin^tion which we do not make : for we ufe 
B the 
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the Word they both for the ils and for the elh of 
the French, making it ..^afculme and feminine, 
as well as neuter. 

Now, if our Anceftors, in the Infancy of the 
Language, had but one Word for the Subftan- 
tives he^ Jlie and theyy it follows almoft of Courfe 
that they had likewife but one for the Adje6lives 
hiSi her^ and their. Confequently, if they had 
the Sort of Exprei/lion we now ufe, and, inftead 
of faying the Houfe of the Man, faid the Man's 
Hmfe, as a Contraction of the Man his Houfe, 
there was no Impropriety in faying the IVoman's 
Houfe and the Men's Houfes, as Contradions of 
the Woman his Houfe and the Men his Houfes : and 
we may fuppofe that afterwards, when the Words 
Tier and their were invented, the r, the laft Let- 
ter of thefe two Words, being lefs pliant and 
ilucftile, and not joining fo kindly with the Ends 
of Words in general as does the s^ this laft Letter 
continued ftill to be ufed where it was now be- 
come improper. 

I am not unapprized that, in Anfwer hereto, 
I may be told that I feem to beg a Queftion, 
and that I go upon the Suppofition that our An- 
ceftors did really ufe this Way of fpeaking, 
that Man his Houfe, for the Houfe of that Man ; 
which Suppofition," it will be added, *• is 
unreafonable, fuch a Way of fpeaking being 
ungramniatical and unnatural. No Gonclu- 
fion can therefore be drawn from thence ia 
Favour of any Propriety there once may have 
been in placmg the Adjedtive his after fe- 

" male 
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'^ male, collective, or plural Nouns." But to 
this I fhould reply that, though fuch a Way of 
Ijpeaking be ungrammatical, and may therefore 
to Grammarians appear at firji Fiew unnatural, 
it is a natural, a very natural Way of fpeaking 
among an ignorant People, whofe Language is 
not yet brought into any Form, and who may 
be luppofed to exprefs their Thoughts to each 
other much in the Manner in which we talk to 
Babies : and it is not to be imagined that, in 
improving the luiglifh Language, our later An- 
ceftors, the more immediate Defendants of 
our remote Forefathers, have banifhed all the 
rude Idioms it contained. 

The French to this Day have a Way of 
fpeaking, which is fomeching limilar. Inftead of 
faying J5 ^oz^r Father at Home? Is that Affair 
ended? they fay Tour Father, is he at Home f 
That Affair, is it ended ? where Father and j^r- 
fair are Nominatives without any V@rb. Nay, 
we ourfelves likewife, where we would fpeak 
with an Emphafis and be particularly intelligi- 
ble, often ufe Expreffions of the fame Turn. A 
Counfellor in pleading, inftead of That Man 
did fo and fo, would not fcruple to fay, That 
Man he didfo andfo, and, in queftioning a Wit- 
nefs, inftead of Is the Prifoner at the Bar the very 
Man ? The Prifoner at tlie Bar 9 is he th§ very 
Man? 

Mr, Johnfon proceeds thus. " V/e fey like-' 

'" wife the Foundation's Strength, the Diamond's 

^f Lujire^ the Winter's Severity. But in thefe Ca-r 

B 2 k% 
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<* fes his may be underftood, he and his having 
** been formerly applied to Neuters, in the 
** Place now fupplied by it and ifs. 

This feems to favour my above Conjcvfture 
that he and his were originally applied like wife 
to Females : of which if we have no Example 
in any of the Writings of our Anceftors, the 
Reafon may be that the Word Jhe was invented 
long before it, and at a Time too remote for 
any of their then Writings to have come down 
to us. What makes it highly probable that, 
fuppofing the Word he to have been originally 
mafculine, feminine and neuter, Jhe is the fenior 
of it, is that, there being a far greater Like- 
nefs between Males and Females, who are ca- 
pable of the fame Aftions and liable to the fame 
Accidents with each other, than between Males 
and Neuters, the Word he was much more fre- 
quently mifunderftood, when fpoken of a Male 
or of a Female, than when fpoken of any Neu- 
ter Objeft; and confequently a feminine Pro- 
noun became fo much the more neceflary. 

So far then, in my Apprehehfion, there feems 
to be no Ground to believe or to fufpeft that 
this s is not a ContraAion of the Word his. But 
Mr Johnfm adds as follows, 

" This Termination of the Noun feems to 
" conftitute a real Genitive indicating Pof- 
" feflion. It is derived to us from thofe who 
** declined a Smith of a 

*^ Smith Smiths -, and fo in two other of 

^^ their fevgn Declenfions, 

Here 
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Here is indeed, to all Appearance, an Ob* 
jeAion to the common Opinion 5 but how far it 
militates I cannot judge, knowing nothing of the 
Language, from whence the three Words are 
taken, which, in the Paflage juft quoted, are 
inferted where I have left blank Spaces. Nor 
do I know all the Letters^ nor even what the 
Language is. But 1 fuppofe it to be the Saxon. 
I perceive, however, that the plural Number and 
the Genitive of the Singular end with the fame 
Letter, which I fuppole to be an s. This, as I 
faid before, Jiaggers, if it does not abfolutely 
convince me. But then I fhould be glad to know 
whether that Language has the Word his in the 
fame Signification that it bears in our's, or any- 
other Monofy liable ending with an j, and that 
has no other Confonant. If fo, the s at the End 
of the Genitive in fome of the Declenfions of 
that Language, may not improbably be a Con- 
tradion of fuch Word, and therefore we have 
ftill the fame Reafon as before to cpnfider that 
Letter at the EiiJ of the Englifh Genitive as a 
Contradion of his. 

lAx.Joknfon adds '^ It^ is a further Confirma- 
" mation of this Opinion, that in the old Poets 
•* both the Genitive and the Plural were longer 
*^ by a Syllable than the original Word. Knitis 
'* for Knight's in Chaucer, Leavis for Leaves in 
'^ Spencer." 

If Plurals and Genitives thus lengthened are 
to be found only in Poets, this Argument does 
liot feem to be of any great Weight, confidering 

the 
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the Liberties Poets are apt to take either to foft« 
en or to animate their Stile. 

Upon the Whole, I know not well what to 
think of the Matter, but am rather inclined 
to take it ftill in the Light that I have hitherto 
done. Nor do I fee why the Notion that a cer* 
tain Letter, often occurring at the End of Words, 
is a Contradion of another Word, fhould become 
to univerfal, if it was not really fo. 

I (hall only add that it is fome Mortification 
to me not to be entirely of the fame Opinion 
with Mr Johnfon, whom I fuppofe to be a Man 
of as good Senfe as any in the Kingdom, and 
whofe Abilities I honour. 

In the beginning of the Difcourfe to His Ma- 
jefty, I have faid that our Writers abound with 
IncorreAneffes and Barbarifms; for which I 
there fuppofe the Eftabliihment of an Aca- 
demy of Belks Lettres might in a great 
Meafure be a Cure. I make no Doubt that the 
Academy of Varis has contributed not a little 
to the refinmg the French Tongue, there being 
an amazing Difference between the French of a 
hundred and ten Years ago and that of forty 
Years before. The former is quite modern, 
the other an antiquated Language. It was (I 
think) about the Year 1633 that Academy 
was inftituted. The Members of it have not 
been however quite fo a6live as they ought in 
their Endeavours to abolifli barbarous Ex- 
preilions. Can we fuppofe that, if all who have 
fver belonged to that Academy had conftantly, 

' both 
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both in fpeaking and in writing, rcje<S^ed the 
abfurd Phrafes of e^ gueres fdu and au Prix de 
mentioned above, and perfifted in pronouncmg 
and writing failli and aupres de, can we fuppofe, 
I fay, efpecially fo many of thefe Academicians 
being celebrated Authors, that thefe laft Ex* 
preffions would not long before now have be- 
come univerfal ? One Man alone, who oppofes 
a whole Nation, by perfifting in what is in it- 
felf ever fo right, for the moft part makes him- 
felf ridiculous. But fuch a refpe<5table Body as 
this would have a great Weight. The Mem- 
bers would keep one another in Countenance ; 
and the World, confcious of their having Reafon 
on their Side, and being at the fame Time awed 
by their Authority, would not fail to concur 
with them and to follow their Example. Who 
can imagine that the Latin> tongue would have 
fo degenerated as it did between the Time of 
Cicero and that of Seneca, had there been in RQmc 
a numerous Society of Men of Parts and Learn- 
ing, who had fet themfelves as a Barrier againft 
the Admiffion of unnatural or ill-founding Ex- 
preffions, and had endeavourednot only to main- 
tain but even to improve the Purity and. Elegance 
of Stile of the Auguftan Age ? 

If therefore an Academy of Belles Letires 
ihould ever be formed in London, it were to be 
wifhed that the Members, among whom we 
muft foppofe will of Courfe be the fineft Writers 
of the Age, would, whenever they concur in 
Opinion that an anomalous Expreffion has no- 

thbg; 
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thing of that unaccountable Pleafingnefs which- 
irregular Ph'rales lometimes have, bur, on the 
contrary, an aukward Abfurdity that will always 
ftare us in the Face, that mey would, I fay, 
come to a Refolution among themfelves never 
to make ufe of fuch Exprcliion. Should the 
Language at the fame Time feem to want a 
more elegant One to convey the Sentiment, who. 
fo fit for the inventing it as thefe People, a Part 
of whofe very Trade is Elegance and Propriety 
of Di6lion ? The Reft of the Nation, according 
to what I faid before, would not fail to follow 
them, fooner or later, in their Ufe of the one 
and Difufe of the other. 

This and the inventing fingle Words of a pleaf- 
ing Sound to exprefs Ideas, for which wa have 
no elegant Phrafes, feem to be the moft that can 
be done for the improving an old and fettled Lan- 
guage : for, as to the new-moulding it and al- 
tering its general Form, it is a Thing impoffible. 

Should a certain Number of GAitlemen of 
our two Univerfities be admitted Members of 
this Academy, which, as I have faid in my Dif- 
courfe to the King, feems to be no more thaa 
what Good-Manners would require, they might 
be little lefs ufeful than if they refided here, a. 
Correfpondence being fo eafily kept up between 
them and the Members living in London. They 
might prefently give their feveral Opinions 
upon any^ Thing ftarted here, and, in their Turn, 
communicate whatever had been firft fuggefted 
among themfelves. 

Were 
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Were fuch an Acadenoy really fubfifting, and 
(what has been often tal&ed of ) a new 1 heatre 
ere6hsd in Lomion, it would be a Satisfaction, 
as I apprehend, to all Peribns of Tafte to hai^e 
that Theatre in fome Degree under the Direc- 
tion of the Members of this Academy. If Play- 
ers were obliged to hearken to the Adnionitions of 
Men fo judicious as we are to fuppofe moft of 
thefe Members would be, they would not rua 
riot and be guilty of the ftrange Abfurdities 
they o&!ea are. I have given in my Remarks aa 
Inrance or two of the grofs Ignorance of fomo 
of them in their making ufe of improper Words* 
Thele perhaps are not A^lors of the higheft Re- 
putation. But even the moft eminent among 
them, and fuch as the World is complaifant e- 
nough to cMfirfi-rate Ferformers, will fome- 
cimes turn all Se»fe top^-turvy by an injudiciT 
ous Delivery. OtkeHo iays to yoga, 

*fisy€t to know (which^ when I know that hoqft^ 
ing U anHonmr^ IJhaU pronadg^ie) I fetch wj 
JJfe and Being fnm Men tf Royal Siege. 

Can any Thing be more intelligible than this? 
Qae would imagine every Perfon, not deftir 
cute of Undeiftanding, nuift fee at £rft Sight 
that thefe Words, jdaced in their natural Order 
«nd without any Attempt at a Pomp of Di6tion, 
ftand thus, 'Tis yet to know I fetch m^ Ufe and 
Being from Mm cf royal Siege -, which IJhall pro-- 
nmlgate, when I know that boaftivg is an Honour. 
And yjU the Jujt ^ judicious ^n, as he was 

C ^fteti 
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often called, for many Years before his Retreat, 
prono ;nced this as though the Words IJhdl pro^ 
mul^ate were not incited in the Parentheiis^ 
but belonged to / fetch my Life and Being. For 
laftance, 

'"J/i yet to know, (which ^ when 1 know that 
boa/ring is an Honour) IJliall promulgate I fetch my 
Life and being from Men of Royal bicge ; which is 
as much as to fay, 'f is yet to know IJhallpromul" 
gate that I fetch ?jry Life amd Being from Men of 
Royal Siege ; which, ivhen I know that boqfting is 
an Honour, and is as complete Nonfenfe as it is 
poflible to utter. 

Lady Brute, after fome Altercatiori with her 
Huiband, fays to him, IF^hat is the Reafon that 
you ufe me as you do ^ late ? It once was otherwift. 
Toil married me for Love. Mrs Pritchard ufed, 
in pronouncing thefe laft Words^ to lay the Em- 
phafes upon me and Love — you married me for 
Love, — Herein fhe quite altered. Lady Brute's 
Senfe. She Ihould have laid them upon married 
and Love. By her laying an Emphafis upoo me, 
Ihe feem'd to make a Comparlfon between his 
Motive for marrying her and Iris Motive for 
marrying fome former PVife\ which is wrong. 
Lady Brute ought to pronounce thefe Words in 
a Manner that expreffes the Difference between 
bis now Treatment of her, and his Treatment of 
iier at the T^ime he married her. Sir %A» indeed 
in his Reply ought to put an Emphafis upon nte. 
He makes Anfwer Aid you me for Moncy^ Here 
ought to be three Emphafes, one upon you, a- 

nother 
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nother upon me, and the third upon Monev. for 
bis YOU ftands oppofed to her you, his me to 
her ME, and his Money to her Love. 

In the Play of Meafure for Mtafure, jingelo, 
Vice-gerent of the Duke of Vienna^ during the 
feigned Abfence of tins Duke, imprifons Claudio, 
a young Gentleman, and threatens him with 
Death ; but fignifies to Ifabella, Sifter of Claiidio^ 
tfiat, if flie wiU yield herfelf up to his Embraces, 
he will give her ferother both his Life h. Liberty- 
ffabella, exprefling tQ Ciaudlo her Indignation at 
this Propofal, fays 

OA, werf it but my Life, Td throw it down for 
your Deliverance as frankly as a Pin. 
' Mrs. Giber*, in pronouncing this, always laid 
a ftrong Eipphafis upca niy, and funk her Voice 
upon Life I by which llle deftroyed the Senfe of 
what (he faid. The Emphafis ought to be laid 
not upon 7wy , but upon Life :■ for the Meaning is 
J ivoutd mdft'wiUiiigfy give ftiy Life to fave yoK, 
but can't confent to give up ttj)? Honour. 

Now,' 'if admired Atftors a^c capable of mif- 
appreh'ehcUng Paifages fo very plain and intelli- 
gible^ wtait Rooni for Cenfure muft w^ fuppofe 
there fe in the Performance of their Inferiors 1 
And is it right to fuffer thefe People thus to 
mangle the Drama? A Theatre Ihould^ h6 con- 
fidered io the Light of a public SchodJ. No- 
thing (houldbe delivered thdre but witJi the ut- 
moft Propriety and Precifion : and there ought 
,to be appointed a certain Number of Men of 
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approved Parts and Judgment, authorifed to 
lake Cognizance of the Errors of thefe Actors, 
and to oblige them to correct themfelves. I am 
as feniible as any Man can be of the real Merit 
of Garrick. His Talents both for Comedy and 
Tragedy are amazing. — ^In many Scenes of the 
lattter he is even tranfporting. But to admire tha 
whole of his Performance is to be fiark blind. 
Among other Circumftances, the Stage would 
)iave no little Obligation to him for having ba-* 
nifhed the ftiff Manner, in which Prologues were 
formerly delivered, if what he has introduced in 
the Room of it were n6t Ukewife cenfurable. 
His acting the Senfe of every Word has certain- 
ly, as The: Cihber has already obfbrved, too 
much of the Pantomime, and is very unnatural 
in every Chara6^er but that of a Buffoon. But 
it is no uncommon Thing for People to become ' 
unnatural by over-a6^ing Nature. Gefture ought 
to aflift and fupport Speech, but not to bear an 
equal Part with it. 

How ofbn, and yet to how little Punoib, has 
Garrick been reproved for making a full Stop in 
the middle and at the End of Lines in Tragedy, 
whether there be any Stop in the Senfe or not : 
by which he fo frequendy m^kes NonfeAfe of 
what he litters ! 

I could never admire him, as many People 
liave always done, in Ranger and Benedic. By 
a too great Defire of appearing natural and eafy, 
he throws a lownefs into both thefe Characters : 
and he makes the former^ which in itfelf Is a 

very 
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very infignificaat one, quite naufeous and con-^ 
temptible. 

In Archer he is in fome Meafure guilty of the 
(ame Fault : and he does not make this Charac* 
ter by far fo elegant a one as the Poet intended 
it. ui fome of the Scenes too he plays the Buf* 
iboD. He feems to make a Jeft of Aimwell ia 
his Manner of lighting him to his Chamber : 
which CircumAance might be fufficient to give 
an Innkeeper (for Boniface is prefent) a fufpicioii 
that they are not really Mafter and Servant. 
Where he breaks in upon Lady Bountiful^ Mrs 
Sulkn and Dorinda, and informs them of his 
Matter's fudden Illnefi, inflead of behaving fo 
as to make the okl Lady believe the Illneis real« 
which it is his Bufinefs to do, he plays the antic 
in fuch a Manner that fhe muft be an old Wo<> 
man indeed not to fufpe£t it feigned. 

In the Part of Bayes^ in which he fo highly 
delights the ShUling-Gallery, he is too much tlic 
Merry Andrevi':, and exhibits little or nothing 
of the delicate Abfurdity of the Character, ez-^ 
cepting in the firft Scene, which he does admi'*' 
rably well. 

An A&or often wrongly concludes^ from his 
having made an Audience laugh, that he has 
given that Audknce Pleafure. Ignorant People 
(and of iuch confifts the Bulk of all large AiTem*^ 
blies not compofed of iele^ed Perfon^ will fre-r- 
qucnily laugh wher^ they fee prepofterous Ac-* 
(ions or hear prepofterous Thoughts, though th^ 
feel no Pleafure at all : but^ fcrceiying ifaere is 
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Jeft intended, and not knowing but there may 
really bo a Jcft in the Cafe, they laugh for fear 
of having their Underftanding called in Quef- 
tion. I am convinced that Garrick would pleafe 
more, much more, than he now does, if he made 
the Charader oi Archer more elegant, and did 
not play the Buffoon in any one Scene, though 
perhaps Nobody would laugh, or, to fpeak more 
properly. Nobody would affedl to laugh. Let 
any Man of Senie read The Stratagem, and he 
will find Nothing to laugh at In what comes from 
Archer, though the whole of what he fays excites 
chearfulnefs, and not a few of his Speeches may 
raife a Smile. As to the- Character of Bayes, it 
is what not every one is capable of entering into; 
and, if The Rehearfcd were play'd in a juft Man- 
ner, and not made a Bartlemy-Fair Entertain- 
ment, the Mob of the Audience would think it 
fed Stuff. This Comedy is fpoilt, to ail Peo- 
ple of Tafte, not only by Bayes*^ a<Sing the 
Merry Andrisw", but by the wrong Concjptiori 
of thofe who perform the Parts of the Players. 
The Author intended thefe Players as Men' of 
tolerable Underftanding, and capable of feemg 
the Abfurdity of Bc^es : which Circumftance 
renders the Comedy fo much'the more Entertain- 
ing : whereas the People, who play thefe Parts, 
feem to vie with Bayes in Blundering and wrong- 
headednefs; and^ togetheV with Az>7i, they make 
fuch a Hotch-Potch of Nonfenfe that the true 
Humour of the Play is entii*ely deftroyed. 
I know not whetAer it was Garrick or Mrs. 

IVoffington^ 
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IVoffington, that was the Beginner of a ftrangely 
improper and very priggiih Way of going orf 
the Stage at the Conclufion of a Scene : but they 
were both early in it, and fct a bad Exam- 
ple to the Reft of the Players, many of whom 
have been injudicious enough to imitate them. 
An A£tor ought to maintain his theatrical Cha- 
rafter till he is entirely out of Sight of the Audi- 
ence. Garrick ought not to be GaiTick till the 
Scenes hide him. Inftead of this, Mrs PVoffing^ 
ton and he took it into th. ir Heads long ago» how 
ferious foever the Part were that they were play- 
ing, to trip off the Stage with a bridled Head 
and an affeded alertnefs. If one had a Mind 
to be ill-natured, one might fuppofe this was in 
order to give the Spectators an Idea of thcj 
Livelmefs of their private Charadler, Mrs 
Cibber was fometimes guilty of the fame Fault : 
but Mrs Pritchard never was. 

'Tis now many Years ago that Garrick intro- 
duced among his Aftors (for they are too impli- 
cit to fuppofe any Thing can be wrong which they 
fee him do) another ftrange, and, in my Opinion, 
very uncouth Habit, viz. the raifing the two Heels 
alternately, fo as to have continually either the one 
or the other of the Feet reft ing upon its Forepart. 
I have fome Sufpicion that he was advifed to 
this by fome not-rightly-conceiving Painter or 
Sculptor. *Tis true that to ftand equally upon 
the two Legs is ungraceful. This is the Pofture 
of old and of weakly People. Thofe, who are 
young and fbrong, feldom ftand in that Manner, 

unlcfs 
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unlefs they are remarkably aukward. Where 
we thus reft chiefly upon one Leg, the Knee of 
the other Side of the Body becomes of Courlb 
a little bent : and, if we raife the Heel of that 
Side from off the Ground, it becomes ftill mor9 
bent. Now this waving Pofition of the Thigh, 
Leg and Foot, has its Beauty : and, at the&me 
Time, the thus refting chiefly on one Leg caufes 
fomething of that waving in the whole Perfea; 
It is not without Reafbn that Hogarth in his yha-^ 
^lfi$ calls the fomewhat-curving Line ike line of 
"Beauty : for ftrait Lines in the Shape of the Bo- 
dies of Animals and in their Attitudes are difa- 
greeable. Accordingly, the antient Sculptors, 
lirhofe Ideas of Beauty appear to have been {o 
juft, have taken Care to avoid thefe firait Lines, 
cannot help thinking, however, that herein 
they have fometimes departed a little froni Na- 
ture, and that, in contriving for their Figures 
this waving Attitude, they have here and there 
fallen mto an Excefs : Witnefs, among the reft, 
<I here fjpeak tothofe only who have fbme 
Knowledge of the antique Statues) him of the 
two Biofhers, Cq/hr and Polkix, wbofe Hand is 
placed upon the other's Shoulder. Perhaps too 
the fine Fieure oiAntinous may be a little fiaulty 
in this Re^£t. As for that Mafter-piece, La^ 
coon and his two Sons, the extreme bodily Pain, 
they are (oppofed to be in, is a fufficient Plea 
for the ViQlence of their Contorfions. But, if 
the antient Sculptors have now and then made 
the Attitudes of their Figures fomewhat aioro 
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\v4ving than Probability will warrant, modern 
Sculptors and Painters have been guilty of tho 
fame Fault in at teaft as great a Degree. As 
tO|,the Habit of tbe Drury-Lane Adors hien- 
tioned above> arid which I have faid I fufped to 
have been at firft OAviog to the Advice of fom^ 
Fainter ot Sculptor^ it is a very aukward Onei 
Tq taiie Care not to ftarvd equally upon the twa 
t^g^x wtefs it be in the Charader gf aii old. 
Man or Woman^ is indeed right* But the 
Irai^g the two H^ek alterhate^^ aitd refting^ 
for juft lb many Seconds chiefl>^ upon one Leg^ 
i^d then falling into the Coiuiter-poBcion fbi: 
the fame Space of Time, is ftiff ahd unnatutal^ 
and has s^ dii^teeable Air of Studiednefs. Inhere 
are manj difi^eht Pofitions, iA which the htgji 
iTia,y be placed ; and here, as in all th6 reft oi^ 
his t)eportmesi(5, an Adtor ought to avoid tod. 
tnuch Samenelsk 

BefoW I conctu^^ tipdA this Atttcfe, tet ff\0 
ebfetv^ thatj in (landing, the HeeJ ought ftl* 
dona to be taifedi and nevet fot Jny lerigth of 
Ti.*e, To keep it fo faifcd is. unnatural, be^ 
t^ufQ to ftand for atiy TiiiciB With one of the 
l^eg^ beating <b great a Part of the Weight bi 
ih^TBpdjr as it ftigft th^n beaf is vefy painftifc 
It. is ituithw to be pbfefved thlt the. Foot, of 
whichj thjB.Heel is thjus Iraifedi ought it) be draWA 
backi and hevef to adVahce fatthfet thanj hor 
feven ecjUall^ witiu the other Fodt^, thefe tw« 
Fofitiofts h^kA^ tihfa^tutal knd Uhgf acefuL HSjfo^ 
^y.w fjcftqU^ntfy .fiMiTiy of thin, &h4 h^s bfteti pui 
^ » tne 
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ipe in Mind of a Horfe advancing one of his 
Fore-legs, and rafting it lightly upon his Toe ; 
which the po:;r animal does to relieve a tender 
l^oot. When I fay that the Heel ought never to. 
continue raifed foranv length of Time, I mean, 
unlefs the Body be partly fufliained by fomething 
Upon which the Perfon leans : for in this Cafe. 
the chiefly-fupporting Leg bears fb much the 
iefs Weight. Inhere is a fine antique Statue of 
a Faun leaning, and playing upon a Flute, with 
one Foot thrown over the other and refting upon 
ii's Forepart J which makes a very pleafing Pof- 
ture, and gives the Figure a ftriking Air of Eafe 
and n^turalnefs. 

Having taking the Liberty thus publickly to 
cenfure this celebrated A6tor, whom upon the 
whole I very greatly admire, it feems but juft that 
r fhould at the fame Time publickly confefs my- 
felf under an Obligation to him, he having, du- 
ring the two Seafons immediately preceding tlie 
Time of his goi«g abroad, granted me the Li* 
JDerty of his Houle. He does not know me a- 
therwife than by Name 5 but,, being apprized 
that I was a great Lover of theatrical. Enter tainr 
ments, and fufpeiting, without Doubt, that .1 
could ill aiford Money for Pleafure, ' he caulBd 
it to be fignified to me that I might fend ta him 
for Orders for any Part of the Houfe as often as 
I pleafed. , - 

This ObFigation was the chief Caufe of my 
committing to the Flames, foon after, a great 
Number of Remarks, ^that I had been-miaking 
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for four or five Years upon the feveral Perform- 
aaces of our Players j and which I had intended 
to digeft and to publifli. But I was more fcru- 
pulous then than I have (hewn myfelf now, and 
was unwilling to criticife a Man to whom I flood 
indebted. I have heartily repented of it fince : 
for either I flatter myfelf, or I Ihouldiiave rtiade 
many Qbfervations that would have been of fome 
Ufe ; a Thing, of which I am convinced the 
Author of the Rofciad was utterly incapable. 
This was a fuperficial Fellow, who, being puft 
up by the injudicious Applaufes of the Public, 
became, at length the moft infolent and infuffer- 
able of all Coxcombs. His Underftanding was 
trifling : he had a fmall Share t)f Wit, and a 
middling Talent for Verfification. What is to 
be thought of the Judgment of a Man, who 
makes a bare Mention of that excellent Come- 
dian Tate^, and that rather with an Appearance 
of Difefteem than otherwife, and is at the fame 
Time an Admirer of the noify, unmeaning 
B/akes f But this is not to be wondered at in a 
Critic, who, while he defpifes Mafon, looks up- 
*on Lbyd as a Poet and a Genius ; Lhyd^ whofe 
Works may not improperly be called J chymical 

Extract ' of Infifidity 1^ — the very S^intefjhnct 

of Nothihgnefs. 

Had I ever reduced into Form and publifhed 
thefe Remarks I have Jufl mentioned, I fhould 
have been much more (paring of my Encomiums 
upon feveral admired Performers, among others, 
wpn ^dn/Mrs. Gibber, cind Mrs. fVoffihgton'^ 
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than the World in general has be^^. As 'to the 
iaft of thefe three, thoqgh Ihe was undeniably 
capital in feme yery few Chara6lers, particular^ 

!y IB Lady Dairtty and Ckrijfa in The Cmfedracy, 
", looked upon her as or^e of the falfeft j^nd -n^ 
vnnatyral Aftreffes J had ev^r ft^n, 

T.TAV I N G gone from my prixvHpli Sutg«<5^ 
JLji i*^ ^^^ Preface, and rambled much, J 
Jtudl continue to ramble on, and, as I have been 
always a lover of PicShir^s as w^ll ^ of th^atri-. 
m1 Entertainments, and haye naade the Theory 
qf Painting in fpme Meafure niy Study, Ihall 
Jiere fet down my Opinion in general of about 
a. Score of fuch of our modern Artifts as 1 con- 
ceive to be among the beft, after ptemifing 
il^ I forni my Notions of tl^cm frotti fuch of 
their Pictures only as haye ajppeared in the Pub- 
lic Exhihitims, having never beea at their 
Houfes^ and that I have no Anqqaintance with 
^y of them, tjor even any Knowledge of their 
Charad^rs Qtherwife than as Painters, and con^ 
^uently may be fuppofed to fpeak without Pre-. 
Judice. I fliall mention them without any Or- 
<ier, and juft as they occur to my Mind. 

We have no Englifli Painter now Kyrng^ 
Whdfe Produdions ate more perfect in their Kind 
Ihan the Moonlight Sea->|>ie^efs of Swaine of 
Jetton-Ground, W^Jindnfhr. I am forry to ob-. 
jerv^, by his Pi<Slures behag all marked for Sale, 
phatTrtiey are not in the Requeft they deferve tQ 
l)§ ; lor |ie is a much b?tter Painter than fome^ 

Y'hpm 
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VJtWntiUfe Diftributets of Prizes &t the Jrts-and^ 
^ciatm ifave trrcrqght into hig^ Repute, lliis 
Man's Works will one Day or another be in EiT- 
tpretti, Vhieh that Efteem (alas ! ) will be of no 
Service to that Author. 

Coffj'is ondoulftedly our beft Painter in Cray^ 
t)ns, and one of out b^ft in Oil. In the Piftuits 
(#<>hiklren he fdcceds better than Sir Jojktui 
yieynold^. Thefe Children of his have ^ fttiking 
and ^ tftoft pleafing N^tiveneJfc. 

GtchtfborGU^h is one of our beft Portrait^ 
^Ifttefs. 

One of ^nt i^eft La^cJfcape-TPainters ts iSmd 
t>f Birmtn^fuzm. His Piftures are weH cQlouttri 
Md xrety pleafing. 

OQr very beft periia-ps is Marlow, He lias 
)ijkewife a h3ppy Tateht for paintmg Buildirrgs, 
But *his Water, if 1 recofleft right, has but KtQe 
Truth, and is not tranfparent. 
5F0r l^uth of Colouring we 'have hardly any Man 
i^t beats lElmtr dfFarnhain. He feems likewife 
to he almoil univerfal : the human Face, Fruk^ 

'iSead Fiih, fiirds ; ^fcarce any Thmg cosats^ 

amifs to hiiiw At the fame Time, he works, 'tti 
^Tl Appearance, with great Facility : ftxdged, \ 
fear too much in a Hurry 5 for his rencil is haifh, 
though it is light and free. Neither has ha 
ttiuch idea either of Coftipdfition or of Clear-? 
Obfcure ; and, -though N^tare has given him 4 

freat deal of Talent, he will never be a true 
ainter till lie has mote Patience to bleed his 
Gelgurs, till he places his Obje^s fo asto ploafe 

the 
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the Eye, and gives more Force and more Har- 
mony to his Pictures by the Means of Light- 
and -Shadow. 

The large Candle-light Piece exhibited fome 
Years ago by /Fright of Derby , where an Orrery 
was introduced, and for which one of our No- 
blemen was fald to have given two Hundred 
Guineas, was but an indifFerent Picture, what- 
ever Encomiums were beftowed upon it. There 
was no great Truth in the colouring, and the 
Pencilling was fomewhat heavy. The two 
Lamp-Lights, that he exhibited laft Year, were 
much better. - Perhaps he is -improved lince he 
painted the large Pidure. Perhaps too he has 
more Talent for painting Figures of a moderate 
Size than for painting large ones. If fo, he 
would do well to confine himfelf to thofe. Why 
(hould a Man be a bad Painter when he may be 
a g(.od one ? 

Aftox Cotes y our beft Painter In Crayons, (and 
.perhaps our only good one) is Mifs Kead> She 
likewife paints very well in Oil. Her Pencil- 
ling is free and eafy, and her Colouring has a 
great deal of Truth. There is a Nativenefs in 
Jier Children, as well as in Cotes's; but lefs of it; 
and herein flie feems to be his Imitator. 

Paul Sandb/s Views are very good. • 

The View from the Gun-Wharf at Port/mouth, 
exhibited laft Year by Domimt Serresy was an 
IBXcellent Pi^hire ; and the Englilli Man of War 
phafing a French Chebeck w as little inferior, if 
?ny Tiling. 

, • ' ' ^ Mrs. 
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Mrs. Kaufman has a very confiderable Talent 
for Hiftory-Painiing. Her Compolicions are 
good : her Tafte in Drawing the human figure 
leems to be belter than that of any other Hiftory- 
Painter we have; and iTie has a great Share of 
Expreffion. It would be happy if fhe could get 
rid of a certain Greynefs of Colouring, which 
gives a Coldnefs to her Pi6tures. 

I am apprehenfive, from their Names, that 
the two Painters laft mentioned are Foreigners. 
Were, they .Natives of England^ they would do 
fome Honour to our Nation. 

We have fome very tolerable Painters in Mi- 
niature : but the beft in that Way, beyond all 
Comparifon, is Humphry. He is indeed an ad- 
mirable one. 

. I was in hopes fome Years ago, from Colkt^s 
four Pictures of the Courting a young Lady, the 
Carrying her off, and the two Scenes after Mar- 
riage, that we were going to have an excellent 
Painter in the humorous Stile. Thofc Pieces, 
though but indifferently coloured, were ■very- 
good in Regard to Invention, and admirable for 
the Juftiiefs of Expreffioii in the Count-enajnees, 
But the Hppes I then conceived are difappoint- 
ed. He has fince fallen into all the ridiculous 
Exaggerations and the faMc Humour of theworft 
Produftions of Hogarth^ to whom,; froih the four 
Pieces juft mentioned, I expe<9fed to fee iiim 
greatly fuperior. His Teachi7tg grown^Peopk to 
dance y his Mafter kiffhig tfie Seri'M-Maid, and 
others of the like Kmd, are contemptible. Ug- 

ruiv;fs 
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Und& is falfe Hutnour^ and exceffive Exagger- 
ation is the poor Refuge of thofe who wan^ Skill 
to. reprefeat Things with Propriety a«d Tuftaefsi 
Let me adytfe this Painter therefore to throw orf 
Khis abfurd Habit into which he is faUea,. aa.i> aa 
th^ iatae I'Lme^ to foften his Pencil, and to eiv* 
deavour at more Truth in colouring and at the 
Artifice of Clear-abfcure* He is much roiftak- 
%Eiy if he imagines, from the Examjple of Mo^ 
gaythy that thefe Things ate not as tteiseflary ia 
ludiorous Paintings as in all otbersi 

If Italy produces no more great HiftcjrV-t^Wit-^ 
ers, as is often afiinned,. Ihe ha5. ftill nowevef 
fome excellent ArtiHs. Maay of Zuioardlk'^ 
Piilures aue inconaparable^r The twg brge. one^ 
he esshibited laft Year are' worth siny Mowy. 

ZtfjfaTiii gives a tolerable liketiefs of our A<S* 
t>rs h, particulai: Scenes in Cotnedyi Biut^. thoh 
he at tb« faroi^ Time leprefents Qot ill the.fup^ 
|)afed ^Anotbns of their Minds, and tho.u^.h hh 
iP^ndil isfree^ there is often a Frlg^di^y ia huf 
Cou&teoaaces^ tb^ft is very unjpleafingi. lafimc 
of thefe Countenances thisFiigidity is eiitce^ve i 
\Vitid^, for lam Infbncd, iS£ard ^Sftig^ in ojoie 
of tie. &:eties in ioU? In A Village ^ 

"t)m Paiiiter md&es ufe of a qettlu)) Anifiocii 
llgwft wUph I would caution allof th^rPiQ^^jQ^OM 
%jSk 4rder Xf^ pfei^rre iti his PiAtiire$ an tM^' cif 
Cpbu?* wh|ch is.s^ Thing tieceifety^ he ex** 
fcihhs an IMtS^^ tkOn^s of Coiootj^ which ia 
^iftgf eeaWe to the Eye,, dk Well ^ rety unnatii-* 
Uk W« hsix^ likewift U^oS^t-KHtfa^ 

Whoj 
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who, to preferve this Union, make every Objeft 

Preen, that enters into the Compofition of their 
i6hires. 

This Onenefs of Colour is the Refuge of Men 
who are not Mafters of their Art in Refpe6t to 
colouring, and yet are confcious that all jarring 
of Colours is to be avoided : and tnie it is that 
a Man of litde Judgment, that were to intro^ 
duce into a Pidhire many different and ftrong 
Colours, would almofl certainly make that Pic- 
ture difagreeable by a Glaringnefs and Gawdinqfe 
void of all Harmony. But the greateft Color- 
ifts (fuch as Titian, Rubens, Vandyke, and a few 
others of the Venetian and Fkmijh Schools) by 
their Knowledge of the Agreement or Difagree- 
ment of different Colours with each other, have 
been able to introduce into their Pictures many 
ftrong and lively Colours, that give thofe Pic- 
tures a Strikingnefs and a Vigour, and at the 
fame Time to preferve all the Harmony and Sua* 
vity that are neceffary. 

The Pidture exhibited lafl Year by Permf^ 
reprefenting a Simth hearkening to a Piece of 
News related by a Taylor, (of which the Hint 
Is taken from Shake/pear) is an exceeding good 
one, and much fuperior to the Produdions of a 
Hogarth. The Figures are correftly drawn | 
the Picture is well coloured, and has a very to- 
lerable EffeA in Regard to Light-and-Shadow : 
and the Expreflions in the Countenances are 
ftrong without any unnatural Diftortion of Fea- 
tures, and are exceedingly" jyft. Two of thefe 
E ■ ^ ' • Countenances 
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Countenances are, however, exceptionable. That 
of the Taylor is very much fo. The Painter ha^ 
made this Face difguftingly ugly, and there is n(> 
looking at it without Pain. UgUnefs (as 1 faid be- 
fore) is falfe Humour. He might have given his 
Taylor all the nincompoop Charafter that we 
eommonly afcribe to Taylors, (though, by the 
Way I know no Reafon for our afcribing that? 
Character to them) without making him at all 
^gly.^ The Snuth likewife in bis Surprize open$ 
his Eyes fo as todifcover the whole Iris ; which 

fives a Ghaftlinefs to his Countenance. The 
ainter might have contrived an equaUy ftrong 
Expreffion of Surprize, that fhould not at all 
kave {hock^i the Specftator. 

Mrs Mofer*s Flower-Piece in Oil of laft Year 
19 a capital Performance, aftd that in Water-Co- 
lours a very good one. 

Mortimer's Cbnverlation-Pieces have a great 
deal of Merit. 

To Judg^ by what he has exhibited for two or 
three I ears p«|,ft, I ftiould ipnagine Stubbs to be ra- 
ther degenerating than improving : and yet, tho* 
inany of his Piftures of Horfes have beea deferv-. 
ediy admired, th^re was ftill gre^t Roonci for Im- 
provement, A Painter, that introduces many 
Horfes into aPi<3ure, has an eafy Opportunity, by 
a^ judicious Choice gf different Colour$ for thofc, 
Horfes, of giving his Pi<Slure a confiderable Ef- 
fed in Regard to Clear-Obfcure. Stybbs^ never 
availed himfelf of this. I think too that the filky 
Beaoil he has gives thefe Animals an unnaturat 

Appearance^. 
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Appearance^ and I Ukewlfe apprehend that he 
was always apt to give his Mares rather too thin 
and ftringy a Countenance ; by means of which 
ihey kad iomewhat of the Air of Stone-Horfes. 
it may further be faid that, though his Horfes 
are not ill coloured^ they are far from having the 
Truth of Colouring or the Roundnefs that we fee 
in many oilVcfvermatis. In fhort, they had al^ 
ways a fmalt Matter of the coloured Print : and 
this I take to be owing in fome Degree to his 
not laying a thicker Body of Colour where th^ 
Strength of the UglK falls than in other Parts. 

We are obliged to Sir Jdhua Reynolds for hav- 
injg; put an End to the Stiimefs and the Samenels 
piAttitude there was in our Englifli Portraits be- 
fore he appearedi He has not only an infinitely 
greater Variety of natural, graceful and pldur- 
efque Attitudes than any Englifh Painter that 
preceded him, but even a much greater, in my 
Opinion, than any foreign Painter whatfoever. 
But I am forry to obferVe that, though he nevet 
was a iirft-rate Painter in Regard to Colouring, 
he is degenerated, in this particular, and not a 
little, within thefe feven Year*, as he is likewife 
in his Pfincilliag* Several of the Piftures he ha« 
exhibited have had but a very fmall Share of 
Merit* We may reafonaWy attribute this to his 
having too nvuch Bufinels There has been al- 
ways a confiderable fiflFecft of Clear-Obfcure in 
ihis Pi<fturcs. and they have feldom failed to catch 
the Eye^ I et at the fame Time there has bee» 
a.CQrtain Confii^ii In them, and it has frequ&at- 
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\y happened that liis Objefts have not detached 
thenifelves well from each other. One Caufe of 
this is a very odd and bad Method that he has of 
painting Clouds. Thefe Clouds of his have Ibme- 
f hing of the Appearance of Smoke, and, inftead 
of being at a Diftance in the Sky, they fecm to 
advance an i to mix themfefves with the near Ob- 
jects in the Picture. Herein fome other Painters 
have been fo weak as to imitate him. Many of 
his Hands likewife, where there has been any 
Fore-fliortening, have been drawn in a lame un- 
natural Manner. Some of them are very bad. 

fFeJi has a great deal of true Genius, and, con- 
fidering he is yet but a young Fellow, bids fair 
to be a much greater Hiftory-Painter than Eng^ 
hnd has ever yet bred. He vifibly aims at ex- 
cellbg in JiU the Parts of Painting, Compofition, 
Drawing, local Colour, Clear-Obfcure, and 
Expreflion. There is a Fire in his large Com-" 
poutions, and great Expreflion of the Paffions in 
many of his Countenances : but his Drawing is^ 
not fo degant, nor his local Colour fo true as 
might be wilhed. He fucceeds much better in 
' Figures of a moderate fize than in large ones. 
In the firft his Pencilling is commonly free and 
mafterly, though not mellow. His Hair, in par- 
ticular, isfometimesinfufFerably harfh, and gives 
one the Idea of caft Iron rubb'd over with Paint. 
Some of his large Figures, beiSdes their not be- 
ing well penciird, are drawn in very bad Tafte. 
Tnat of yuj>iter, where he approaches Semele, is 
(jiogkingly mean and contemptible, and, even 

if 
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if the Pifture were an excellent one in other Re- 
fpe6ts, which it is not, would, as being a prin- 
cipal Figure, utterly fpoil it. Perhaps the Ad- 
vice hinted to IVright of Derby would not be im- 
proper for this Painter, and it might be beft for 
him not to attempt large Figures. 
■ His Pifture of Regulus departing from Romt, 
exhibited laft Year, is admirable for the Anima- 
tednefs of the Compofition, and the Force and 
Juftnefs of many of the Expreflions, and, though 
faulty in fome Particulars, is a Performance not 
unworthy of any of the greateft Painters that 
have been. 

• Though I flatter myfelf thefe Reflexions are 
all juft, I am confcious they are far from being 
all the juft Reflections that might be made upoa 
the Works of thefe Painters. I make them 
merely upon Recollection, having never till now- 
committed any Thing to Paper upon the Sub- 
ject, or had any Intention of ever doing it : and 
many other Observations might, without Doubt, 
be made upon thefe Performances, were a Maa 
to ftudy them. 

I have fometimes indeed had Thoughts of 
writing a Treatife on Painting in general, having 
never yet feen any, with which I was thoroughly 
ladsfied. And this I fliould certainly have done^ 
had my Income enabled me to travel for a few 
Years : for I am convinced that many juft Ob* 
fervations remain ftili to be made upon the Works 
of the greateft Matters, that we often admire 
where £erp is little Ground for fo doing, and 

tha( 
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that the Art of Paintiug was never yet carried, 
by many Degrees, fo near as is commonly 
thought, either to abfolute Perfedlion, or to the 
Perfection to which human Abilities are well ca* 
pabld of carrying it. 

To give only one Inftance of the Implicitnefs 
of Critics, Raphael is univerfally acknowledged 
•CO be unequalled by any other Painter in draw^i 
ing the human Figure. On account of this Su- 
periority» he is commonly fuppofed to be perfeSl 
ia this Part of Painting : and ^ hoever were to 
find Fault with the Shape of any of his Figures 
•would run the Rifk of being thought very igno- 
nat. But let any Man of Senfe coniider with- 
.^t Prejudice many of the Figures even in tho 
anoft admired Pidures of RapMeU ^d I am con- 
vioced he will own that this Imputation of Igno- 
lance might poiiibly be unjuft. His celebrated 
Si^ John in the Defart in the Duke of Orleans's 
CoUed^ioo (which is engraved, and the Print of 
it Well known in Ltmdtm) reprefents, to judge by 
thd Countenance, a Boy of about twelve or thir<- 
teen Years of Age. But, to judge by the reft of 
liis Ptrfbo, one would imagine him to be not 
onty a man grown, but a Man of enormous 
j^krength*. Ami is not this wrong ? Besides tha 
Jnconfifteilcy of fo young a Face with the Body 
git Man full grown, what is there in the Cha^ 
faster of St. yokti^ even fuppoiing him in the 
yigour of his Age, that requires this l^unlour of 
|tf ufcle and Knottinefs of Form ? Now Raphael 
|iai beea guilty of the iame Fault in great Num^ 
■ t ' ' bers 
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bersof his Figures : among others, in the little 
Chriji in the fcmous Holy Family at Verfailles en-* 
graved by Edelincky of which a Copy was fold at 
Sir Luke Schaub's Sale for above feven Hundred 
Pound, and another the other Day in Pallmallfot. 
three Hundred and Sixty Guineas- But, in fhort, 
it was the Fafliion in RaphaeFs Tinne to imitate 
Michael Angela in this Particular, who gave an 
Extravagance of Strength to almoft every Figure 
he drew : and it has been too much the Practice 
«ver fince. A certain Degree of Strength is in* 
deed neceffary. The want of it gives a Mean- 
nefe. But to make Strength the diftinguilliing 
Cbarafter of all or moft of the Figures introdu- 
ced into a Pichire is abfurd. Few Painters feem 
have had much Notion of Elegance of Form. 

Before I have done with the Subje6t of Pabt-> 
ing, let me advife every Perfon that vifits j4nt* 
zverp, and that has any Love for this Art, not 
to negleift to fee the Picture at the High AkaiT 
of the Church of the Recollet^Friars, and that at 
the High Altar of the Church near the Fifli-Mar-^ 
ket, both by Rubens. The firft reprefents Tke 
Crucifixion, and is perhaps his Mafter-Piece^ 
The other Tke Rai/ing tke Crofs. Common Re- 

Sort indeed has long given the Reputation of his 
Itafter-Piece to Tke taiir^ down from tke Crofr 
at one of the Altars in the Cathedf al. But here 
I will venture to contradiA comnnon Report, and 
to affirm that there is even no Comparifon to be 
made. The three bsft Pieces by Rubem to be' 

feett' 
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feen in the Churches of Aitivap are the Cruci- 
fixion and The Raijing the Crofs juft mentioned, 
and The ^umptioji of the Virgin at the High Al- 
tar of the Cathedral. That of The taking doivn 
from the Crcfs is but the fourth in Meiit. But 
this Picture, (furfoolh) for which they tell you 
at Antwerp the late Duke of Cumberland offered 
ten Thouland Pounds, is covered with a Cafe : 
and 'tis the Cafe that has given it its mighty Re- 
putation. It IS indeed a fine Piece : but 1 was 
iirangely difappointed when I firfl: faw it. 
. A Pi£hire at one of the Altars in Dunkirk, 
pabted by Fourbus^ has likewife, merely by be- 
ing covered with a Cafe, gained the Reputation 
of being one of the fineft Things in the World. 

In one of th3 Rooms of the Monaftery of the 
Auftin-Friars at Antiverp there is an exquifite 
Chrifi upon the Crofs (a fmall Picture) by Vandyke^ 
which few Travellers hear of. 

But the moft curious Piece in that City fome 
few Years ago, and perhaps one of the moft curi- 
ous in theWorld, was a Candle-Light by Skalken, 
in which were four or five Figures larger than 
what he painted in comnnon. I was never fo ft ruck 
as at the firft Sight of it, and could not help ex- 
claiming that I had never feen a Pi6lure till then. 
It belonged to Mr Fan Zvfter, now dead, a very- 
rich Man, who lived in the Vlace de Mere. But, 
if his Heir have the leaft Affection for Painting, 
it is ftill probably in the fame Houfe. 

I am forry not to have feen, not having 
heard of it while I was in Flanders^ a Picture at 

Bruges 
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Bruges faid to be the Joint-Performance of Van 
Thtdden, Rubens zad Vandyke^ and to be equal 
to any Thing in that Couiury. The Subje(ft is 
The Continence of Scijpio. It contains twency-fix 
Figures as large as the Life, and is near ten 
Foot high, and above twelve in Length. The 
Bridegroom and Bride are reprefemed by the 
Refemblances of Vandyke and Rubens's iecond 
Wife, The Emperor Charles the ^th^ as I am 
credibly informed, would have purcnafed it. and 
fent one of the Princes of his Court to Bruges 
for that Purpofe. An Agent of the late King 
of Denmark offered a very large Sum of Money 
for it ; as the States of Holland had done before, 
intending it as a Prefent to the King of Vrujfia j & 
alio the States of Flanders^ who likewife defign'd 
it for a prefent to the late Emperor. But the 
then PoileiTor, a rich Man, would not leave it 
upon any Terms. It is now the Joint-Property 
of Meilieurs du Homely his Grandfons, and is 
to be difpofed of at a Price any Way proporti- 
oned to it's Merit. 

DeJcampSy it feems, fpeaks of this Picture 
with high Elogiums in his Idves of the Painters. 

I cannot leave this Subject without deplo- 
ring the Want of Judgment of many of our 
People of large Fortune, who frequently give ex- 
travagant Prices forTrafli, while they fuffcr moft 
excellent Pieces to go for a fmall Matter. At Sir 
Luke Schaub's Sale (whtch Sale may juftly be 
called The Triumph of ignorance) many Pictures 
ibid at above a Hundred Pounds a-piece, which 
F ' ' would 
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would hare been dear at Four Guineas. One in 
particular, a Iniall Picture of a Boy (falfely cal* 
led a Fandyke in the Catalogue) went at a hun- 
dred and twenty Guineas, and was not worth a- 
bove three. I'he Copy from Raphael which wa» 
but an indifferent one, and which, as I faid juft 
How, fold for above feven hundred Pounds, 
ifrould have been well fold at Fifty. The Sigif- 
mtnda (falfely called a Corregio) which the Exe- 
cutrix was fo unknowing as to buy in at four 
hundred Pounds, was not worth twenty. The 
View of Antwerp^ faid to be the joint rerform- 
aiice of Rubens, Paul BriHy and two more, was 
a damaged Picture, and had never been an ex* 
traordinary one* Ix went at five hundred and 
twenty five Guineas, and would have been full 
dear at fifteen. I faw about (ix Years ago, at 
Antwerp itfelf^ a View of that City^^ a much 
better than Sir Jjuke Schaub\ had ever been, fold 
fcr twelve Guineas and a half. 

There- is- at Ferfaiilvs a fmalf Hdy Family cf 
RapbaeVsj engraved by Foilly. ' It is that where 
the litde CArj^ leans over his Mother's Knee, 
and takes Sl Jbhri under the Chin. In the Spring 
of the Year 62, a villainous Cop^ of this Pic- 
ture, but impudently called the Original, fold a« 
f^^^age's for a hundred and fifty Guineas. It 
Vas hot worth five Shillings. 

In the two 0iy$ Sale at Chriftle's about a 
Month ago, viz. the 9th and loth of February^ 
two dull allegorical Pt£hires> faid to be by PasA 
Fervncfe, fcl$ OM *>* ^ jiundred and thirty Gui- 

^ oeas. 
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cioas, the other for a hundred and twenty -five* 
The firft would have been dear enough at twelve 
Guineas, and the other at fix. 

In the fame Sale a Pidure of Vauet's repre- 
fenting the entombing our Saviour, but infinite- 
ly preferable lo the greaieft Part of this Painter's 
Works, a Picture excellently well compofed, 
well drawn^ admirable for the Expreiiions, and 
pleafingly pencili'd, a Performance, in ihort^ 
that would have done Honour to Raphael him* 
felf, went with great Difficulty up to fourteea 
Guineas. 

Among the Pidures that Lord Orford the 
Minifier had ia his Houfe at Chelfea, there was 
a mofl exquifite fmall IXitch Piece of St. Fran-- 
CIS praying. In particular, the Expreffion of 
Devotion is equal to any Expreffion ever pro- 
duced by Raphael. I bought this admirable Pic- 
ture, in a Crowd of pretended ConnoifTeurs, at 
the fhamefuUy low Price of eight- and-forty Shill- 
ings. Were I a Man of Fortuue, two hundred 
Guineas fhould not purchafe it. 

I'he beft Pidure in Rkkardfon the Painter's 
Colledlion, was a Portrait of the famous Pirate 
Barbarojfaj by Giorf^iord. It was equal to the beft 
of Vaniyke\ or ^tans: and this Picture, which 
ought to have fetch'd a hundred and fifty Gui- 
neas, went for nine and a half. 

In ihort, there are few Sales of Pi<Sures, 
that don't furnifh Inftances of grofs Ignorance, 
either in giving a high Price for what is of little 
•or no Value; or Ijq letting fine Things go for a 
Trifle. F2 'To 
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TO Return to my Remarks on the EngUJIi 
Language. Though I defpair that any 
one Readier will think them a// juft, I hope there 
will be no Perfon of Senfe but will allow they 
may be ufeful upou the whole : and, if they excite 
any more difcerning Man to produce a better 
Performance of the Sort, I ftiall be glad to have 
been the Occafion of his fo doing. 

Should my Book have but a dull Sale, it won't 
be the firft Difappointment of the Kind that I 
have met with. I publilh'd in the Year 66 
what I then thought aqd ftill think as diverting a 
Thing as ever appeared ; by which, however, 
inftead of getting Money, I am about eight 
Guineas a Lofer. Don't let the Reader call me 
a Coxcomb for expreffing myfelf in this Man- 
ner.- What I think fo very diverting is not of 
my ownlnvention. It is only a Colledionof Wit- 
ticifms and Strokes of Humour. I had never feen 
a Book of Jefts that pleafed me : Scarcely any 
Colledor has known either how to chufe or how 
to relate a Story : and having at Times, merely 
for my Amufement, committed to Paper a con* 
^derable Number of what I thought Pieces of 
Wit or Humour, I at Length took it into my 
Head to publiih them : and I pot my Name in the 
Title Page. I printed fifteen hundred. 

They had hardly any Sale. Thereupon I 
made prefents of fome Hundreds, and fold fix 
hundred at a very low Price to an ignorant Book- 
feller; of which I foon repented ; fori found the 
Booby had altered the Title-page, and had in- 

ferted 
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ferted a long Account of Humbugs, Funrrf Jokes, 
(kmmdrums^ Arch Waggeries, inc. with my Name 
at the Bottom of all this Nonfcnfe. 

The Title, that I had myfelf prefixed to the 
Book, was JVitticiJms and Strokes cf Humour. — 
Some of the Copies are ftill remaining where 
thefe Remarks are fold. The Price is but a poor 
Shilling ; and fuch as are pleafed with the follow- 
ing Specimens will not think that Trifle ill be- 
flowed upon the Book. The firft is a Piece of 
conceal'd and refin'd Satyr. The fecond a Stroke 
of witty and humorous Banter : the third. Hu- 
mour with fomething of Archnefs ; and the laft, 
which is very low. Humour proceeding from 
downright Ignorance. ■ 

The laft of thofe Sovereign Princes, who 
fliled themfelves Dukes of Burgundy, befieged a 
fmall Town in Swit%erland of little Defence, 
called Morat : whereupon the Swit%ers raifed an 
Army, gave him Battle, and obliged him to re- 
tire with great Lofs. The Inhabitants of Mo- 
rat then coIle<fted the Bones of the flain Burgun- 
dians, piled theni in a Chapel in their Town, 
and plac'd an Infcription there to this EfFe6V j 
** The Army of Charles Duke of Burgundy, hav- 
<« ing befieged Morat, has left this Monument 
" of its finterprize." 

Diogenes, being prefent at a Performance of 
fome very unlkillful Archers, went and plac'd 
himfelf clofe to thq Mark. Being aiked why 

" he 
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lie put himfelf there, " I am afraid/' faid he, 
•* if I ftand any where elfe, ioiM of tlieir Ar- 
** rows will hie me." 

A Gentletnan feeing a Country-fellow with 
ids newly married Wife^ " let me give thy Wife 
** a fciis," faid he, *• when I marry, thou ihalf 
•• kiis mine :" to which the Pealant confented. 
Shortly after, the Gentleman marries, and, ac-« 
cording to his Promife, permits the Country* 
man to give his Wife a Kifs* " Madam," faid 
the Fellow, after having kifs'd her, " lince my 
^* Mafier is fo honeft, and keeps his Word fb 
** well, I am very forry* that, inftead of only 
^* giving my Wife a Kifs, he did not go to Bed 
'" with her." 

An Alehoufe-girl took it into her Head to be 
catechized at Church, The Parfon a/king her 
Jicr Name, " Lord, Sir," faid ftie, " how can 
^* you pretend not to know my Name, whea 
-** you come to our Houfe fo often, and cry ten 
j»* Times in an Evening, Nan^ you Whore^ bring 
« us another Full-pot f " 

I was go'ng to throw up my Pen without men- 
tioning an Over-fig'it, that I have myfelf dif- 
^covered in my Remarks. I fay in Page 47, 

" In Poetry, where greater Liberties in Point 
»** of Stile may be taken than in Profe, 'u^ojn 
^* may, for the Sake of Sound, be ufed inftead 
^' of vdw^ efpecially if fo placed as for the falfe 

Granamar 
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*• Grammar not to be too glaring ; which Pope 
** has very well obferved in the Dunciad^ where 
«* he fpeaks of Fleet -Ditch in the following 
** Manner, 

-*' The King of Dikes ^ than whom no Sluice of Mid 
'* fFith deeper Sable blots the Silver Flood. 

** To have written ftricSly good Englifh, he muft 
*' have faid than ivho no Sbiice of Mud, fince the 



Word is in the fame Cafe with Sluice, 
** is a Nominative. 



which 



Now one would imagine, from what I iay of 
the Poet's having taken Care the falfe Grammar 
fliould not be too glaring, that he had placed the 
whom at a Diftance from no Sluice, whereas it 
ftands clofe to it. 
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REMARKS 



ON THE 



English Language. 



L OPPOSITE. 

TH E Word oppojitc is frequently ufed as a 
Prepofition, to fignify ovcr-again/l. 
Examples.]' He lives oppojite the Exchange: 
Thofe two Men live oppq/ite each other : IVhitehall 
is oppq/ite the Horfe-Guards. This is not good 
Engliih. — It is neceffary to add to oppoftte the 
Word to. — He lives oppojite to the Exchange.-^ 
Thofe two Men live oppojite to each other. — ff'We-^ 
hall is-oppofite to the Horfe-Guards. 

A zd. Write' 



in 



II. WRITE. 

This Word is often ufed (efpecially bj Peopf* 
in Trade) with a Dati^^e Cafe following it^ 
Without the Article To prefixed to that Dative^ 
even thoughthere be no accufative Cafe after it. 

Examples.] He is gone into the Country, and 
has promifed to write me often. — They are Jo func^ 
tual in their Correfpondence, that they write each 
other every fVeek. — I won* f fail to write you foon. 
This is very barbarous Expreffion. It is abfo« 
lulely neceffafy to prefix to the Dative die Ar- 
ticle To. 

Examples.] He is gone into the Country, and 
has promifed to write to me often. — They are Jo 
punSluaL in their Corref^dence, that they write 
to each other every fVeck. — 1 will not fail to write 
toyoufoon. 

^b^t6d, where an accufative Cafe follows the 
Dative, the Article becomes unneceffary, and 
is^feildom ufed. For Inftance; He writes nuf 
mrd that the Jffair is JiniJhed.—fFe write each 
other very Umg Letters. — I home written her a 
kng jiccount of that TranfaSlion. 

Nor 
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Nor is the Article abfolutely neceffary, where 
iht accufative of the relative Pronoun IVhich or 
' That is fuppofed, without being exprefied. 

Examples.] The Letter I wrote him never came 
to Hand. — T'he News IJIiall write her to Night 
willpleafe her greatly. — Here the Pronoun rela- 
tive fVhick, or That, is fuppofed : For the Senfe 
is, the Letter that (or which) I wrote him, never 
came to Hand.-r—The News^ that (or which) I 
Jball write her to-night, will pleafe her greatly. 

Ill, Qmillion of the Nominative of the 
Relative Pronouns Who, That and Wkkb. 

THE Nommative of the Relative Pro- 
nouns Who, That and Which, is frequent- 
ly omitted by bad Writers, (and fometimes, 
tho* rarely, even by good ones) and left to be fup- 
pofed. Inftead, forlnftance, of faying, the Man, 
who lived there .lately, is removed. — The Article, 
that was inferted in Tefierday's Paper, is not 
true. — The Wine, which pleafes mehefl, is Claret. 
They would fay,- The Man, lived there lately, is 
removed. — The Jrticle was inferted in Tejierdc^'s 
A 2 Taper 
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Paper is mt true.— The Wtve pleafes me bejf, is 
Claret. — This is very bad Expreffion, and ren- 
ders the Sentence obfcure. 

There are, however, in Shake/pear and other 
great Writers, fome few Inftances, where the 
Omiffion adds to the Spirit of the Sentence, 
without caufing any Obfcurity. It may like- 
wife now and then be borne with in common 
Converfaticn, Yet in general it has a bad Ef- 
feft in Converfation, and a ftill much worfe in 
Writing. 



s 



IV. As follow ufed for as follows. 
O M E good Writers (among others. Ad- 



difon) exprefs themfelves in this Manner, 
\th€ Articles were as follow. — The Circumftances 
of the Affiajr are asfollow.-^The Conditions of the 
AgreemerA are as follow. 

I conceive this Expreflion to be wrong, and 
that asfolhws ought to b^ here ufed, and not 
as follow. What deceives thefe Writers is, that 
the preceding Subftantive is in the Plural 
Number. But this Subftantive is by no Means 

a no- 
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a nominative Cafe to follow or foUows. Neither 
is there any intervening Pronoun between this 
Subftantive and this Verb, that is relative to the 
Former, and ferves as a Nominative to the 
. Latter. If the Yexh follow or follows, have any- 
Nominative, it is the Pronoun If, which is fup- 
pofed, and is here unrelative, as in many other 
Cafes: In thefe, for Inftance; It is very hot 
Weather, — It is cold. 

The Senfe then is. The Articles were as it 
here follows. —The Circumftances (fthe y^air are 
as it here follows. — The Conditions of the Jgree^ 
. merit are as it here follows. Confequently follows' 
ought to be ufed, and not follow. Indeed, if 
the Word fuch preceded the as, follow would 
be right, and not follows ; bccaufe^A as would 
be equivalent to thefe which* 

V. Hif for Throw. 

THE Word hit is commonly ufed in Oxford- 
Jhire and fome of the adjacent Counties, 
even by People of good Education, to iignify 
tofs, throw ox fling. It is neceflary to inform 
them, that te hit fignifies tojirike, and not to 
tofs or throw. 6th* 
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VI. The Words 4go and Since. 

TH £S £ two Words are not to be ufed 
together. It U not above two Months ago 
fincc he left the Umfverfity. — Jl is three Tears ago 
fince his Father rf/Vrf/— Thefe Expreffions don't 
makeSenfe^ the Word ,/£i2f^ being equivalent 
to ago that* 

The proper EJxpreffions jmtc. It is wt above 
two Months ago that he left the Uhiverjtty. — It is ' 
wt above two Months Jin^e he left the Univerjify, 
Jt is three Tears ago that his. Father died.— It is 
three Tears Jince his Father died,. 

^'^^ VII. CHAT. 

THIS Word is ufed by great Numbers of 
People, to fignify C&m/^. What deceives 
them is, that the Letter 5 in the Word Chaife bc- 
inj; the laft Letter that isjpronounced, they take 
ihe Word to be .in the Plural Number : confe- 
qucntly they imagine that the Singular Number 
.muft be Chcff. But Chaije is. Angular, and the 
Plural is ChaiJes.-^H^ keeps a Chaife. — He keep 
two Ckaifes. — ^Thefe are the proper E;cpreffions. 
Jis to CAoy, there is no i]bch Word. 

8th. IVENT. 
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VIII. WENT. 

THE Word IVent is not to be ufed with 
hanXt had fX having, — Jjhouidhavewent* 
If I had went.-^Hceving. went. — ^1 his is bad Eiig* 
UJh. 

The proper Word is gone. — IJhodd have gone. 
If I had gone. — Having gone. 

IX. Different to. 

Different to b an Expreffion often ufed by 
goodWriters : Yetlcan't help thmkingitta 
be excepticHiable.— T'feV is different tothat'-Tky 
are different to each other. — ►Thefc Expreffions 
feem hardly to make Scnfe- Is not the Word 
F)rom here more natural than Tib? and does it 
not make better Senfe ? For Inftance j This 
is different from that. — iTiey are different from 
each other. — ^We don't ufe the Word To with the 
Verb : Nor do I fee why we fhould ufe it with 
the adjeftire. If any One (hould fay. This 
differs to that. — They differ to each other. The 
Impropriety of the Expreffion would be glaring, 
and WQuld Ihock every Hearer. I know that 

Cuftom 
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CuAom often reconciles Improprieties of tlus 
Sort : yet there are fome Cafes, where it never 
reconciles them entirely : and this appears . to 
me to be one, I would therefore give my Vote 
for different from, and would banifli the Expref- 
&on of different to. 



X. iNGENUirr. 

IT is a confiderable Blemiih in our Langu- 
age, that the Word Ingenuity has two Senfes; 
for hereby it often becomes unintelligible. If I 
hear it faid limply, that fuch an One is a Man of 
^reat Ingeaujity, how is it poffible I fhould 
know the Meaning of the Expreffion ? It may 
fignify either that he is ingenious ^ or that he is 
ingenuous. We have (it is true) many Words in 
Englifh (and it is the faipe in other Languages) 
that have each of them more than one Meaning. 
But this feldom occalions any Obfcurity, be-' 
caufe the Subjed fpoken of commonly deter-" 
mines the Senfe, With Regard to the Word 
Ingenuity^ it is otherwife. It being made ufe oS 
to fignify twp excellent mental Qualities, [ yf- 

hility 
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tility and Candour ] One is fometimcs at a Lofs 
to know in which of the two Senfes it is to be 
taken. It was certainly very ill judged, when 
the Word Ingenuity was received into the £»?- 
lijh Language, to give it the Signification of 
y&iUty. It ought, in. Conformity to it's Ety- 
mology, to imply only Candour. The Sub- 
fiantive of the Word hgenious ought to be In^ 
gmety^ and not Ingenuity^ which ought to be 
the Subftantivc only of hgemous. This Word 
hgemeiy (with the Accent uj.pn the Syllable nij 
would be both ufeful and ornamental in our 
Tongue. 

I have known fome Perfons, who, to avoid 
Ambiguity, have made ufe of the Word Inge- 
nioufnefs. This is not a Word authorifed by 
Cuftom. Yet, as the Senfe of it cannot be 
miftaken, I would not condemn any one that 
fliould employ it. The only Objedion I have 
to it is the repeated Sound of the Letter S; 
which Letter is already by much too frequent 
in our Language. 



I 



XI. J NT. NONE. 

N Lancqjhirt, Che/hire^ and fome other 

North- Weft Counties, the Words .rfijy and 

B None 
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Sofit are uicd adverbially even by Pcrfbns of 
Diftin^ion 5 the firft to fignify at alf, the other 
net at all. — Isjhe recovered from her Ilkefs ajtf ? 
Would one of thefe Gentry fay : meaning Is 
fiu at all (or in any Degree) recovered f — No; 
fays another: She U recovered wne. — Surely 
there cannot be a greater Viblation of Gram-, 
mar and Common-Seiife, It rs neceflary to in- 
-form thefe North-wcftern People of Fafhibh, 
that arff and no^ie havie not the Significations they 
give them 5 that they are AdjeifUves, and are 
never to be ufed adverbially .* 

XIL DEMEAN. 

THIS Word IS lifed by all the lower Peo- 
ple, as well as by great Numbers of their 
Betters, to fignify Dehafe or Lejfen. It is alfo 
found in the fame Senfe in bad Writers. KUk- 
ardfon often prcfents his Readers with it in hi$ 
emetic Hiftory of Pamela. Nay, if I miftake 
not, I have met with it once or twice in Swift', 
and I think it likewife once occurs in my Lord 
BoBigiroke's Oldcqftle*s Remarks uponEngliJh Hif- 
tory. If thefe two Writers have really employed 
the Word in that Senfe, it muft undoubtedly 
have been* thro' Overfight 1 hey could never 

be 
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be ignorant that To Demean iigplU'^s to behave, to 
comport, and not to debafe or lejfen. 

What caufes the Miftake in {o mriny Perfons 
IS the Syllable mean^ The Word mean fignify* 
ing low and coiitemptihle ; and the Word Mean- 
nejs LmvJiefs, they imagine from thence, thnc 
to demean muft figmfy to make corttemptiUe or caji 
a Meamtefs upon. 

As to the Subftantlvc Demeanour^ It is a Word 
the lower People are not acquainted with. If 
they were once to get hold of it, I make no 
Doubt they would mifapply it as mucKas they 
do the Verb. 

XIII. IF IN CASE. 

THIS Expreffion, which is the fame aH 
// //, and is confequently Nonfenfe, iS 
continually in the Mouths of the lower People, 
vho feem to have a mighty Affe(5lion for it, and 
to think it nervous and elegant. It is likewife not 
infrequently ufed by many who ought to know 
better. Yet thefe Words would not be impro-* 
per, provided the If made Part of one Mem- 
ber of a Sentence, and the in cafe of another. 
Suppofe } fay, for Inftance, lf\ in Cafe of a 
, B 2 IVar 
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J-Far behi'ecn France and England, the King tf 
PiiiffiaJhouJd pin with France i this is very good- 
Senfe. Here the If belongs to the King ofPru- 
jfia Jhoidd join with France y while the in cafe 
belongs to of a War between France and hng^ 
land: and, in order to make the Diftindtion, 
it is neceffary to put a Comma at //, and ano* 
ther 2Lt England. But, as T have already laid, 
thefe Words as they are commonly ufed, are 
Nonfenfe, 



XIV. JRRJNT. ERRJNT. 

THESE two Words are fometimes con- 
ibunded by Writers. 

Errant 4jgnifits wanting, according to it? 
Etymology, but is now feldom or never ufed ia 
that Senfe, except with the Subftantiye Km'ght* 
ji Knight-errant. 

Arrant lignifies Meer, Dowrrright, and is 
ufed only in difcommending, unlefs it be in a 
fac6iK)us and bantering Stile. We fay, for Ex- 
ample. Ai arrant Foci, An arrant Coxconib, At 
arrant Knave. But Nobody fay s An arrant Man 
of Senfe, At arrar^ ntodcfi Man, An arrant Man 

(^Probity. - 

Yet 
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Yet in a facetious and bantering Stile,, as I 
have hinted, Jrrtvit may be ufed m fpeaking 
of agreeableor commendable Qualities. If, for- 
Infiance, I am told of feveral Witticifms utter*^ 
ed by a Man from whom I ihould not have ez« 
peded them, or of £xertions of Courage by 
another, there would be no Impfopriety in iny 
laying, IJind he's an arrant fVii, — fH^, he*sM 
arrant Htro. 

Such Authors as confound thefe Words, fel- 
dom ufe Arrant fur Errant^ but frequently 
Errant for AratUy (Inftances of which there 
are in Lord Shafifvury and forae others who 
pafs for good Writers) making it to fignify 
Mecr, which is the Signification only of ^- 
rant. But, jn fpeaking, the other Mifiake 
more generally prevails; Arant being often 
pronounced inftead of Errant ; and cfpecially 
upon the Stage, where there is a moil ihame* 
ful Ignorance both of Grammar and Pronunci- 
ation. - Knlght-arraJ^s are often talked of there : 
but we feldom hear of a Knight^errant. 

XV. A Word denoting a Number, joined 
v^ith a Noun Subflantive. 

WHERE this occurs, though the Num* 
ber be plural, the Subftantivc (or what 

would 
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y^rouid be a Subftantivd if It were uncoxnpouild- 
ed) is to bewrittea without an 5 at the £nd. Fct 
Inftance, l^bijhe^btil Tavern^ The three^tun hm^ 
JiwentjhiimShif, Afour-rwhed Chcuje. Thefii 
are the proper £ipreffions; and ao( The ftve^ 
MbTavem^ The tbeet^ms bm, Atuenty^gun 
Skipy Afinr^nnAeeU Chaife. 

Yet many People affe^, both in writing an^ 
fpeaking, to ufe the r, and feem to value them- 
felves upon their extraordinary Corrciftneft. 
Btit they ought to confider, that in compound 
Words of this Sort, what would be a Subftaja- 
tlve, if it flood fingle, is no longer fuch, but 
]$ become part of an Adjeflive, For Example,* 
in the Inftances here brought, Five-belly Three^ 
tmty Twenty-gun and Four-wheel are Adje<5^ives, 
of wiueh the refpe6tive Subftantives are Tavern, 
Jm, Ship and Chaife. 



„ XVI. ARRIVE. 

THIS Word, where it is ufed in the pro- 
per Senfe, is followed by the Article aty 
and not by Ti^^-— 

. . Examples.] 



Enrtples.] fFe JhaUatrivt at London earif.''^ 
Xm mil arrive at your Count ry-hoi^e before Night. 
A Pcrfon, that fhould fay fFe Jhall arrive to 
London early —Tou will arrive to your Country 
Houfe before Night — would not talk Engliflk* 
And yet there are People of Education igno- 
rant enough to exprefs thenifelves in this auk* 
ward Manner.. 

In Conformity to this Rule, k is neceflary 
to fay arrive there, and not arrive thither, 
which laft Expref&on is not good Engliih. 

Yet, where the Word arrive is figurative. 
To and j!U are u&d indifferently. He is arri- 
ved at great Perfeciion — Hk is arrived to great 
Perfeiiion. — ^Both th^fe Expreflions are proper,. 

XVII. Get thither. Get there. Go 
thither. Go there. 

THOUGH arrive thither is not good 
Engllfli, Get thither is very proper, and^ 
is rather more elegant than Get there. 

Go thither — Whither are you going ? and ccmc 

lather — are nmuch better than Go there — Where 

are you going ? — and Come here. 

Again. 
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XVJIL AGAIN. PRIZES. 

AMONG other Infiances of Ignorancoi 
that we meet with upon the Stage» is the 
impropej Ufe of the Words 4sain and Prizes^ 
ji^ain is ufed by many of the Players inftead 
of Jgainfty (a fhrcwd fign of a very low Edu- 
cation) and Prizes inftead of Prices. We have 
them of all Prizes, fays Lockit upon the Stage^ 
where MacheatKi Irons are put on. 

Thefe People ought to know that Prices Is 
here the proper Word, and not Prizes. What 
is paid for the Purchafe of any Thing is it's 
Price. As to Pri%e, it (ignifies a Booty or Caf^ 
ture, a Bemfit gained by a Ticket in a Lottery, 
and likewife the Reward given to the Vi6lor in 
Ofiy Trial of Skill. 

One can't help blufhing for thefe Players, to 
think they muil alfo be told that Jgain lignifies 
Once more, and that Againfi means Oppofite (or 
Oppofed) to. 

XIX. Famous^ or rather Infamous. 

THIS Expreffion is found In many Authors^ 
who feem to value themfelves not a. little 

/ upoa 



t^pon it> zfld to thijlk it mighty fmart. tie ivas 
famm, or rather iifamousy fir his Cruelty, fays 
one* — He was famous^ or rather ir^amous^ for hit 
Ddmueher rcs, iay another.-^SA^ wus famous, or 
rjsfber iffffttms^fjr her liwdmfs, fays a third* 
.^od yet, ki Reality^ there is no Smartnefs in 
this. It has Nothing of the lively Antithefis, 
•ivhicli tlie£e Writers imagine it to have* The 
Oppofition betiiveen Famous and hfamous lies 
ouly in the Souad, and not in the Senfe : for 
thefe two Words have not Senfes contrary to 
^ach other. Famous fignifies Renowned^ muck 
blown. But hfamous does not iignify Objcure or 
UnknffWTL It iigniiies ^//f. Scandalous, Bafi^ 
'Tis true it like wife implies Of evil Report. But 
even in this Senfe it can^t properly be ( ppofed 
to Famous or Renowned^ the oppofite of which 
is (as I have hinted) Ohfcure or Unknaxum. 

Let us put another PJirafe of the fame Im-^ 

port in the Room of Famous, and we ihall fee 

the Nothingnefs of the Thought. For In- 

ftance. He was well hmvn^ or rather irfamouSf 

for the JVickednefs of his Life. What a poor, 

unmeaning Speech is this i and how imperii'* 

/oently does the Or rather come in 1 In ihort, 

this £2|)reflion of Farmm, or rather irfamouSf 

thcnjfgh ii is to b« found in ibme. tolerable Wri*- 

C tjers. 



tcrs, is very chiUifli and filly j and I wouH 
caution every one againft the Ule of it. 
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XX. HUMOROUS. HUMOURSOM. 

THOUGH Humoiirfm, inftead of Humor- 
cusy be chiefly heard among the low 
People, (none of whom, in all Probability, 
will ever ftudy this Book, to learn'good Eng- 
lilh) yet, as there are few bad Expreflions ufed 
by the Vulgar, but what fometimes make their 
Way into better Company, it k proper to take 
Notice that the Word, which implies Comical, 
'h Humorous y and not Humoitrjomy the Signifi- 
cation of which hft Word is Peevi/ky Frc-jcard, 
Hard to pleafe. 

There is extant a Letter written by Cui^revc, 
wherein he condemns the Word Humour as 
made to fignify What is Comical or Facetious. 
He feems to affirm this is not the real Mean- 
ing of it, 'and that the true Senfe of Himour is 
IVhat- is CharaSleriftic of a certain temper. I do 
not recolle)ft his" very Words : But thefe, which 
I have employed, convey at leaft the Idea, 
which, as he contends, ought to be conv^eyid 
"by the Word Hiimour. So that, according; to 
htm, a Strolte, >vhich chara<5leriif6s a Mao, and 

expreflcs 
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e^reffes his peculiar Turn of Mind, is to be 
called Humour ; and fuch Stroke has Nothing 
the more of Humour for exciting Mirth. 

Now it is to be conlidered that Word? are 
Nothing at all in themfelves. They fignify 
that, and that only, which by common Con- 
£ent is underftood by them : and it is undenia- 
ble that the Word Humour is received by all 
People of Education (and has been fo for a 
long Time) in the Senfe he does not allow it to 
have. We find Inftances of it in Sliakefpear^ 
who wrote above a Hundred and fifty Years 
ago. The Word then being univerfally under- 
ftood to imply fVhat excites Mirthy this is of 
Courfe the Signification of it : To which it is 
no fort of Prejudice that it alfo bears another 
Signification, there being many Words that 
have different Senfes. 

XXI. Adverbs and Participles improperly 
disjoined. 

IT Is common for People to exprefs them- 
felves in the following Manner. J dorit 
'knowfo well a bred Man — Tcufeldomjee fo well 
a made Woman — J never rode fo ill a going Horfe 
"-—J never fawfo poorly a painted FiSfure. 

C 2 Thl5 
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This is wrong. The yf ought to folbw rfic" 
Participle, not to precede it y and the Adverb 
and Participle ought to be joined together by 
a Hyphen, and to make but one Word. 
For Inftance, I don*i knew fo well-bred a Man 
— Tmfeldomfi^efo well-mad^ a Woman — ^J never 
rode Jo ill-going a HGrfc^—I never Jaw Jo poorly- 
dinted a Figure. 

XXII. Had retired for feveral Tears pajt 

WE often find in our News«papers Para* 
graphs penned in the foUowinig; Man« 

ner. Onjuch a DiJiy died at-^ Mr. ■ ■ ■ - ^ 

who having acyured a good Forttm in Bu/inefs, 
had retired for Jom Tears faji^ 

This is an injproper Exprefjon. Theft 
Printers ought to fay either, wAe, having at^ 
guired a good Fortune^ retired fome Tears ago-^ 
or, ivho^ having acquired a good Fortune^ haij 
been retired for fome Tears pa^^ of which two 
Expreffions the firft is the moft eafy and natu* 
ral. In that which they yfe, the Had retired 
and the For «tre bcompadble with each other, 
the For bejre fignifying During. It therefore 
implies that the deceased had retired during 
feveral Years 5 whish either has no Senie at 
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all, or fignifies that he fpent feveral Tears in 
the ad of retiring. But there is a wide Dif-* 
ference bttwticn Jjpending feveral Teart in the aSt 
of ntirir^ and being retired (or in Retirement) 
during Jeveral Tears. 

'Tis true the Words Retire and For are fome*- 
times very properly uied together : But in tUs 
laft-mentioned Cafe^ the Word For has not the 
Signification of i>ter/;i^. Suppofe, for lofiance, 
a Man has danced at a Bail till he is fatigued. 
He fays to a Friend, FU retire into another 
Room for half an Hcur^ and then come in a§ahu 
Here the Word For^ as I have laid, does not 
fignify During. He retires (or is retiring) only 
while he is paiiing from the BaU*room into the 
Room where he intends to reft. When he is 
in that Room, he is no longer retiring : For ke 
is then retired or in retirement. In like Man* 
per, a Man who has quitted the Buiinefs he 
•was following in London and is now fettled in 
the Country, is retired, (or in retirement :) but 
lie does not retire-, he is not retiring-, for he 
retires (or is retiring) only while he is going 
from Lxmdm to the Place where he fettles. 

It would be therefore proper (as I have &U 
^ady hinted) for theib Printers tafay. He re- 
tired 



tired fome Tevn ago^ or He hdd been retired for 
Jme Tears pafi. But, when they fay He had 
retired for fume Tears pafiy they talk Nonfenfe. 



XXllI. The Note of Merrogatim improperly ufed. 

IT is common with Writers to put. a Note of 
Interrogation where they only make Men- 
tion of a Q^eftion's being aflced, without cm- 
pbying the very Words which form the Quef- 
tion. Examples. I faw your Airit the other 
Dayy who enquired when I heard from you loft ? — 
/ vijitedyour Sifter yejierday. She ajked me when 
I thought you would be in Town f This is wrong. 
There ought to be no Note of Interrogation, 
fince there is no Queftion, 

Indeed though the Writer afks no Qeftlon 
himfelf, if the Interrogatory which he men- 
tionsj be put in the Form of a Queftion, the 
Note Is very proper. As, for Inftance, As I 
was talking with your Aunt the other Day, when 
faid fixe, did you hear from my Nephew laft ? 
— A I was ye/ierday upon a Vijit to your Sijier, 
when, faid fhe, do you imagine my Brother 
will be in Town ? 



XXiy. An improper Ufe cjf the Proi^mi 

. relative HE. ' 

THERE arc many Writers, who introduce 
thcd ProQoun as a Relative to the indefi- 
nitive Noun* Owe. Inftead of faybg, Unlefs 
. ms ht very, cautimsj (me. will' be liable to be d^r 

• ceivedby pretended Frieruk—lf m indulge tmuh 
in Eating and Drinking ^ me aln«fi certainfy jSjf- 

*fers for it in Point of HeaWk^T^^y would faj, 
: Vnltjs one be very cautious, ' he .will be liable to ie 
: deceived by pretended Friendsr-If one indulge much 

in Eating and Drinking, He alm^ certainly fisf^ 

fcrsfor it in Point of Health. 

This is not good Englilh, The One here is 
. not the Unit in Number. It has the Senfe of 

• the Oz in the French Tongue, from which. it is 

• taken, and does not fufter a rektive Pronoun^ 

To fhew the Impropriety of the above Ufe 
of the Word He, let us fuppofe an Affembly of 
Women, where the Converfation runs upon the 
Pleafure they feel in being admired by the male 
Sex, and that one of tht Con^pany fays. One 
^arit pojjibly help being delighted with the Admira- 
■ Hon of the Men. Let her make what Ufe of her 

Reafon 



Will ^oj one pretemd to fay this is £nglUh } 
No Perfon of toloxable Tafie would endure ei- 
ther the ShCy the Pronoun Subftantive Her^ oc 
the Pronoun adje^ve Her. And yet this £ji« 
pieflion wodd be proper, if tl» fir could at 
any Time with Piopxiety be u&d u a Relative 
to this indefinite Noun Oat. This Woman 
ought to repeat the OiUj and to iay» Ont emit 
fffibfy help beivg deligkted with the jidmration if. 
the Men. Let we mahe what Ufexf tme^s JReafim 
^newUy (me is ftitt Idghfy fkajed withit. There 
is Nothing offenfive in the Recurrence of the 
Word One. 

It is likewife wrong to ufe either tEm, Her^ 
Himjilf or Herfelf, as the Genitive, Dative, 
^ccuiative or Ablative of this indefinite Noun. 
The proper Genitives, Datives, Accufatives and 
Ablatives are One and One^s-felf. For Inftance, 
He watches his Opportunities to take one at a Dif- 
advantage. — He is of a friendly Temper ^ anddjoes 
me all the Service he ccm.^^TTie Love of one's-fei^, 
— One fometimes finds an unexpe^ed Refource i| 
m's-felf. 

jipQ^ropies 
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XXV. Apoflrophti improperly vjed. 

IT is a common Praflic<) even with good 
Writers to put an Apoftrophe between the 
yf and the S of the Words Ideas and Operas, and 
of mai\y others, of which the Singular ends with 
the Letter A 

This is certainly wTong : For why fliould an 
Apoftrophe be placed where there is no Letter 
omitted ? 

They put this Apoftrophe likewife between 
the O and the S of the Plurals of Virtuofoy Vira^^ 
gOj and of fome other Words ending with O, 
and write Firtuofd's, Virago s, £sfc. 

Indeed, as to thefe two Words, they may 
poflibly pretend there is an £ omitted, and that 
the Apbftrophe is the Mark of that Elifioni 

In the firft Place, I can fee no Reafon for aa 
£ in either of thefe two Words. I think the 
true Spelling is Firtuofos, Viragos. But, even 
fuppofing thefe Plurals to have an E, why 
fhould the £ be cut off any more than in Tces^ 
Foes, Sloes f There is not the leaft Ground i- 
maginable for fuch Pra(fHce, and the Words 
D ought 
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ought to be written at full length, the Pronunci* 
ation being the Same when the E is inferted a^ 
when it is omitted and it's Place fupplied witji 
an Apoftrophe. 

The fame Abfurdity prevails m Regard tO 
thofe Words, whofe lingular Number ends 
with an Sj as Genius, Summons, Chorus , &C4 
The Plurals of thefe Words ought to be writ- 
ten Gem'ufe^y SHmmonfes, Chorufes, &c. 



XXVI. Olber improper Elifions. 

Nothing Is more frequent than, in writing 
the preterperfe£l Tenfe active, or the 
Participle paflive of a Verb that ends with a 
Confojiant to fpell it with a fingle Confonant* 
if the E, the laft Letter but one, be cut of^ 
Exa^lple ; Us received a Blow that Jiund him^^ 
He was Jiun'd with the Blow. 

This is wrong. The Word ought to be 
written with s^ double Confonant. Jl Blow that 
fiuruid him — He wasjiiamd. 

By this Pra(5^ice of cutting off one of the 
Confonants with the £, many Words of very 
difibrent Meanm^s, and ponounced diifereni* 



fy, and which, when written at full Lerigth^ 
are likewife differently Spelt, are confounded, 
by being fpelt alike. For Inftance, T'Hed and 
Tilled^ Filed and Filled, Bared and Barred^ 
Planed and Planned^ Striped and Stripped, Tinned 
^ndTunnedy Scared 2Lnd Scarred, Robed znd Rob-* 
bed^ Stiled and Stilled^ with feveral others. It hurts 
the Eye to fee Words of fuch different Senfes and 
ofd fferent Sounds, fpelt in the fame Manner. 

Inftead of VU, the Contracftion of I will, 
many People write Vie. I don't fee what Right 
the E has in a Word, m hen conttai^ted, which 
admits no fuch Letter, when written at full 
Length i And I think it offenfive to the Eye^ 
Thofe, who make Ufe of it, ate fearful per-^ 
haps that the Word, when written with a dou- 
ble L, will be miftaken for the Word ///• But 
the Apoflrophe feems to be a fufficient Guard 
againft any fuch Mif-apprehenfion. 

XXVIL Jl wrong Method of /peaking of 
a double Letter. 

TH E Mention of a double L puts me in 
Mbd of a Miilake, that Writers often 
commit in fpeakipg of a double Letter. In- 
D 2 ftcad 
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ftead of faying a DD, or a double D, tliejf 
would fay a double DD. But a double DD it 
^quadruple 7J, in which there are four Dsi 
and yet they mean to fpeak but of t\vo^ They 
fliould fay either a DD or a double D. 

XXVIII. An Overfight, of which Au- 
thors are now and then guilty. 

WEfometimes^ even in tolerable Waters^ 
meet with Expreffions to the fame Pur- 
pofe with this, Iflmjiake noty I think fo and Jo ^ 
which is an Abfurdity ; for fur^ly every Man 
knows whether he thinks a Thing or not. We 
lay indeed jeftingly of an irrefolute Perfon that 
they don't know their own Mind* 

The Iflmijiake not and the I think are there- 
fere not both to be ufed» 

There is an Overfight of this kind in M?- 
lurd's Comedy oiThe School for Hufba?uh. 
> ■ II I ' 

XXIX. To F/y, Flee, Flow, Over-fow. 

THE- preterperfed Tenfe of the firft of 
thefe Verbs when it fignifies To move witk 

Wim, is Fleufh^The Bird few awof. 

With. 
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With the Auxiliaries, Fhwn is Co be uiecJ. 
^he Bird iijknm away-^They would hceve'fltyim 
away — Havij^ flowtH^Being fiwn, &c, 

To fly IS likewife frequently ufed, to fignify 
To flee 'y which latter Word is too much neg- 
lefted. And, fince even our beft Authors 
do not fcruple to employ it inflead of Fke, it 
muft be owned to have that Signification ; tho' 
I cannot help thinking it's being ufed in 
fuch a Senfe is a Deformity in the Language. 
When it fignifics To flee, the preterperfeft 
Tcnfe is Fled — He fled away : But the Partici- 
ple prefent is Flyirig^ as when it fignifies To 
move wUh Wings. — The Army is flying. 

With the Auxiliaries Fkd is to be ufed. — Tfuy 
are fled—He hadfled--Havingfled'Beingfled'iiic^ 

As to the Verb To flee, the preterperfeft 

Tenfe is here likewife F/frf, which is alfo to be 

ufed with the Auxiliaries. For Inftance, fFc^ 

fled away — They are fled — They wouli haveflei 

— Having fled — Being fled — &c. 

The preterperfeft of Flow is Fhwed-'^te 

Tide flowed with a flrong Curreri. Flowed i« 

likewife to be ufed with the Auxiliari!es--^J^«r 

flow'd — Having flow'dr-^G. 

Maay 
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Many People ufe Fltrutm with the Auxiliaries, 
and would fay The River has flown btit weakly (f 
late. But this is not Englifh. Neither is th^ 
Word Overflown to be admitted, though very 
frequently ufed. The proper Word is O-ver^ 
flowed — The River has overflowed it^s Basiks — 
The Grounds are overflowed. 

XXX. CAME. 

THIS Word, which is the Preterperfefl of 
Comey is ufed by fome Writers now liv- 
ing with the auxiliary Verbs. Inftead of fay- 
ing, He is come, He would have come, they 
would fay He is Came, He would have Came, 
But this is not Englifti. Becaufe, forfooth, in 
the Generality of our Verbs the Word ufed in 
the 'preterperfed Tenfe is the fame yrith that 
ufed with the Auxiliaries, they will have it to 
be fb likewife in this Inftance. But the Verb 
To come is an Exception to this Rule, as b alio 
the Verb To go, which has been mentioned al- 
ready. 

If thefe Writers perfift in this Ufe of the Word 
Came, I would advife them, not to be inconfiftent 
with themfelves, to employ the Word fVent like- 
wife 
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Wife with the Auxiliaries, and to fay He has went 
— He had iveiit — They are went — ^and , inftead oiF 
The Bird is Jhwn, The Bird is flew. In fliort, 
fo many of our Verbs are Exceptions to the 
Rule above-mentioned that, if we fhould bring 
them all to conform to it, we fhould have a 
'^ew Language. 

XXXI. To S EW. ToSOW. 

THE firft of thefe (which fignifies Toftitch 
with Needle and Thread) is a regular 
Verb, the Preterperfeft being Sewed, and the 
fame Word being ufed with the Auxiliaries.— 
She has few' d it — It is well few' d. 

But Tofow {Tofcatter Corn or Seed upon plm$h^ 
ed or otherwife prepared Ground) is irregular, in 
that either Sowed or Sown is ufed with the Aux- 
iliaries ; the laft of which tA^'O Words is the moil 
frequently employed. He hasfown his Corn — 
The Corn isfown. 

And yet I know not whether, in fpeaking of 
the Groundy I Ihould not prefer Sowed, and ra- 
ther fay The Ground isfow'd than The Ground is 
fown. However, I doti*t infift upon it that this 
Exprejffion is the belt 

XXXII. 
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XXXII. To S E T. To S IT. • 

THESE two Verbs are continually coa- 
founded in more than one Tenfe, and[ 
give Occalion to innumerable Inftances of falfe 
Englifli. Even People of very good Education 
m if-employ them. 

The firft of them, which has feveral differ- 
ent Significations, does not change in any of 
tlfe Tenfes, let the Signification of the Word- 
be what it will. We fay. What Time do yon 
fet out? — He Jet outyefierday for Bath — I JliaU 
fetfomebody to watch them. 

Set is likewife ufec} with the Auxiliaries. J 
Dog was fet at me — He is now fet about it in good 
Eamejl — He has fet down his Load — I ought to 
have fet the Trees fome Time ago — They being fo 
vi lently fet againfi each other y there is no Frola- 
hility of a Reconciliation. 

As to the Verb To fit, it's Preterperfeft is&zf, 
which is alfo ufed with the Auxiliaries. He fat 
down — IVhcn we had fat there fome Time, we re-- 
mcrced — Harcingfat with Us about an Hour, they 
left UT. 

I'his 
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TMs Verb is fometimes ufed no! as a Neu- 
ter, but as a Verb a^ire, with an accufetivcl 
Cale following it. Tll/it me dewn — She fat her 
dffUm — They fat themfelves down. 

But it is to be obferved that the Verb is adl- 
ive and governs an Accufative only whea w^ 
fpeak of Perfons feating themfelves, and not in 
mentioning their cauiing others to fit. There- 
fore fuch j£xpreffions as thefe—* /'// Jit youdoun 
^^He fat her doTm — They fat us down — are not 
proper. 

To Seat is a regular Verb- Sefated, which is 
the Preterperfeft» is ufed with the Auxiliaries. 
Be faated himfetf-^When we had faafed curfe'hes 
'^'-She wasfeated — They being faated.. 



XXXIII. To LIE. To L AT. 

THESE jwo A^erbs are as often CMfoundcJ 
as Set and Sir? ; of which the Oc'cafion, in 
a gr^at Meafu re, may be that the Word Lof 
happens to be the preterperfedt Tenfe of the 
ytxb To Lie. 

ToLc^x^^, regular Verb. It's PreterpetfcA 

is Laid. This \& likewiie %H Wor^i ufed wHh 

E the 
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the Auxiliaries. For Inftance, He laid the Mo- 
ney down — He laid about him luftily-^lVe laid m 
Sfrefs upon that — I hofve laid a IVager — They had 
laid out all their Money — The IVind is bid — 
The Things are laid in Order — Having laid the 
Burden upon the Horje — The Cafe being laid be-. 
fort him. 

The PreterperfecSl of the Verb To Lie is Le^;- 
and the Word ufed with the Auxiliaries is Lcun* 
For Example. / was La%y this Mornings and 
lay long a-bed — They went yejierday for Bath^ and 
lay at Reading. — 7 was lately at his Country-houfe^ 
where I lay two Niglits — I have lain in this Bed 
above a dozen Tears — The Houfe has lain in Ruins 
for a confiderabk Time — She was taken ill; btd^^ 
having lain down for about an Houry Jhe found 
kerfilfwell 

To Lie, when it fignilies To tell Lies, is a re- 
gular Verb. The Prcterperfeft is Lied, which; 
is the Word ufed with the Auxiliaries. He lied 
^regioujfy — He has always lied from Ms Cradle^ 

XXXIV, OVERLAIN. 

THERE is fuch a Word as this : But it is 
for the moft Part improperly employed. 

The 
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The Child is overlain, lays one. The Mirfe 
■has overlain the Child. This is not good Eng- 
lifli i F6r Overlain belongs to the Verb Overlie^ 
not to the Verb Overlay : And yet Overlay is 
the Verb ufed where Mention is made of a 
Nurfe's preffing and fmothering a Child. Now 
the Participle paflive of Overlay,. .2inA, the Word 
ufed with the Auxiliaries, is Overlaid, and not 
Overlain. 

The proper Way of fpeaking therefore is 
this. I am afraid Jhe'll overlay the Child — The 
Nirfehas overlaid the Child-^The Child is over- 
laid. 

, And yet I cannot help fufpe<5ting that, if the 
Expreffion was mvented by reafonable People, 
Overlie, and not Overlay, was the Word origi*- 
nally ufed in fpeaking of Nurfes' fmothering 
-Children. A Child being killed by the Nurfe's 
lying over it, it feems moft natural that the 
Word ihould be compofed of Over and Lie, 
and not of Over and Lay. But Nurfes, and 
thofe about them, being commonly very igno- 
rant, and your low ignorant People almoft e- 
ver ufing Lay for Lie, and Laid for Lain, 0- 
verli^ prefently took Place among them, in- 
£ 2 ftead 
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Acad ef Overlie^ and, Perfons of Sedfo or 
Learning being commonly Strangers to thp 
Nurisry^ and feldom mentioning or thinking 
fiboin tbe fmothering of CbildFen, the Nvs(b%' 
l^anguage has univer(ally obtained. 

Or fhali we radier believe that the Wofd wai 
TKt invented by reafonable People, but Aat it 
was coin'd in the Niirfery ? This, after al 
appears the moft probable. For there is m 
Poubt but Words are commonly invented by 
thefe, who are fuUeft of the Ideas intended tp 
be conveyed by dieip. And whom (hall w9 
fuppofe to tUnk fo often of the overlaying 
Children as Nurfes and their Companions? If this 
ht the Cafe ; if the Wori|| was iiiveiatec) in the 
Kurfinry, Overlap (and n«^ OverUe) i§ ipoft pro- 
•bftUy, for the Reafo^ mentioqed gbo^e, ^%, 
Htm low People's ufing Laj> for UeJ thf origin 
nal Word. 

As to the Verb Ovfrlie, it is ufed >yhere w« 
Ipeak of a Perfon^s contmuing in Bed beyond % 
a prc^r Tinne* lam Jlee0 to-night , ard Jhcfi 
micrUc nfP'filfin the Mondng, if I am not caSed 
-T^Jleftbfyoi^n^Timej and crverk^ Mp-felf tkii 
M^K-^'^^^i^^rtlm I thought. I find 1 have 
werlflin my-felf. 

XXXV. 
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XXXV. Our News-writers mentioning thrir 
Intelligence from Oxford or Cambridgt^ firc- 
quentlj tell us that on fuch a Day was con« 
ferred on fuch and fuch Gentlemen the De- 
gree of DoHors of Divinity. 

THIS ExpreiEon is wrong. They ought 
to fay The Degree (f DoShr (fDhnnity. 
In like Manner, though we fay very pro- 
parly, The Kin^ has made (oi created) thofe two 
Gentlemen Baronets, it would not be right to iay 
The Kin^ has corf erred the Dignity of Baronets m 
than. The proper Expreffion is The King has 
coff erred the Dignity of Baronet on them. 

So likewife, in Ijpeaking of one Man, who 
has received the Honour, though we fay 
He is made (or created) a Baronet^ we oi^ht 
not to fay The Dignity of a Baronet is confer- 
red on him, but The Dignity of Baronet is con* 
ferred on him, omittbg the Word a. 

The fame Rule is to be obferved in fpeaking 
of any other Title, or of any Poft. The 
King has coff erred on them the Title of Duh^--^ 
The King has conferred on him the Title ^ 
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• Duke — Thofe two Counfellors were both raifed te 
the Poji of Attorney General — He was raifed U 
the pcfi of Attorney General. Thefe are the pro- 
per Expreffions ; and the following ones arc 
improper. The King lias conferred on them the 
Title of Dukes — The King has corf erred on him 

the Title of a Duke. Thofe two CcunfeUors 

were both raifed to the PoJi of Atomey-Genttftlu 
— He was raifed to the Foji cf the for of an) At^ 
tomey-General. 

XXXVI. Up, Doivn, Above, Below. 
rx'K) go (or comej up flairs. To go (or come) 
J. . downfiairsy are proper Expreffions. 

To go (or come) above flairs. To go for come) 
below flairs, though frequently ufed, are not 
ftriilly proper. 

On the other Hand, To be above-flairs — To 
be beloW'fiairs, are proper. 
. To be up flairs. To be down flairs, are impro- 
proper 5 unlefs the Being up or dmvn imply the 
Getting up or down. As, for Inftance — a Man 
fays J called him down flairs, and he was down in 
an Infiant. There is Nothing improper in this^ 
becaufe He was down is equivalent to He got 
down Stairs, or in other Words, to He arrived 
bebw flairs, and therefore does not imply his 
ibiding there. Neither 
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Neither are thefe two Words, Got and Ar^ 
rived, (which I have madeufeof to explain the 
Matter) to be employed indifcriminatel^ with 
Wp^ Down, above or Below Stair f^ 

, To get is. to be ufed with l$> or Down-, and 
'To, ,arrive with j^nrve and Bckw* Suppofe I 
fee a very gouty Man a long Tim6 in going: 
down a Stair-cafe. I fay,, upon his. landing, 
jlt length, after much hobbling, he is got down 
flairs, or At length, after much hobbling, he is 
jarrived behw flairs. Got below flairs. In the 
Senfe here intended, would be uncouth; and 
Arrived down flairs would be ftill more fo. 

Yet in another Senfe Got above or below flairM 

would be proper. If a Man has lived formerly 

upon a Ground-floor, but lives qow over-head,: 

I fay, very properly, He is noiv got above flairs^ ' 

becaufe here my Meaning is that he is abiding 

or continuing there: Whereas, agreeably to 

what has been already obferved, if I fend a 

Servant to an tipper Apartment, as foon as he 

has mounted the top-moft Step of the Stair-cafe, 

I ought to fay He is got up flairs. If I fhould fay 

He is got (Aove flairs, I fhoi|ld talk bad Eng- 

Kfh. 

We 
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We hare other Words, which^ ufed viih L^ 
or Down, have a different Senfe from whst 
they have, when ufed with ^ove or Behiv. 
It would be too tedious to produce them all^ 
and I (hall mention only the Word Difpatch. 
If I fay Til difpatch wy Srnwtf uf^^tu It 
Jneans that I will iibnd him up \ whereas, if X 
£iy TU difpatch him abwtfidn^ the meaning is 
that I wiU difpatch him when I am above* 

Thefe Diftinftions have Nothing finical or 
affected in them. Moft People make them 
mechanically : and fuch as confound the Words 
in Queftion (which even Perfons of Education 
are apt to do in fome of our remote Counties) 
cannot be (aid to talk good Englilh. 

XXXVII. IMMINENT. EMINENT. 

MAN Y of our Writers ufe the latter of 
thefe two Words with the Subftantive 
Danger y and, inftead of Jn immmri, iky An 
^mnsnt Danger j than which fusely there can- 
not be a greater Abfurdity. Can there be a 
iDore juft Expreffioo than jin imniimnt Danger f 
which iignlfies a Danger where the Evil threat- 
ened is at Hand, But what is a noted or illuf- 

trims 
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ttims Danger ? for this is the Meaning of th^ 
Exprei35oh they ufe* 

- This Mif-applicatiort of the Word Eminent 
took it*s Rife in all Probability from an Itch of 
imitating the French. They have in their 
Language the three Words Immneri^ Eminent^ 
and Dasiger 5 which, as they are fpelt in the fame 
Manner as in theEnglifli, havelikewife the Tarn* 
Significations, Now fo it has happened (what- 
ever the Caufe may have been) that this Ex-* 
preffion of jin eminent Danger has introduced 
itfelf among them. It is of long Standing; and 
fo univerfal is it become, that a Frenchman 
cannot now talk of an imminent Danger without 
fpeaking uncouthly* This is a confiderable 
Blemilh in their Tongue 5 and their Writef^ 
who are fenfible of the Inconvenience, are often 
reduced to this Dilemma when they mention 
an impending Danger, viz; either to talk 
Nonfenfe, or to make ufo of an Expreflion that 
appears ftiff. And (hall we, from a fondnefs 
of imitating that Nation, introduce into our* 
Language a Way of fpeaking which they 
themfelves own to be a Deformity in their's, 
and which their Writers would be glad to 
banifh* ? 

F Th€ 
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' The Impropriety, if it fliould take Place 
here, would be more unpardonable than: it was 
in FroMe. In all Probability, it began there 
among the ignorant, who always make the 
Bulk of a Nation, and was not adopted by the 
learned (fome of whom even to this Day perfift 
in the ufe of the Word Iwtow^J till it was become 
almpft general ; whereas the People, who have 
begun it among us^ are fVriterSy Men whofe 
Duty it is to endeavour to polifh a Language, 
and confequently to difcountenance all bar- 
barous ExprelTions. 

XXXVIII. PURPOSE. PROPOSE. 

TO prapofe lignifies To make an Offer ^ or 
a propojal of. To purpofe lignifies To in- ' 
tend. To dejign. How different are thefe two 
Senfes ! and how wrong is it then to make fo 
little Ufe as we ^o of the Verb To purpofe ^ and 
fo often to employ Topropofe in it's Stead ! This- 
is the more injudicious as, notwithftanding the 
Difference there is between To make a proj^ofal 
and 7o intend, there are many Places where ths 
Word Propofe might be underiiood to mean 
cither the one or the other, and confequently 

where 
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where the Speaker or Writer would be liable 
to be mif-apprehended, as has been already re- 
marked in Regard to the Word Ingenuity y which 
is employed to fignify either Candour or Jbility. 
Why don't we likewife negleft the Subftantive 
Purpofe, and employ Propofal in the Room of it ? 
i^r I can't fee why the Subftantive fliould have 
better Quarter than the Verb. 

Is the giving this wrong Senfe to the Verb 
Propofe in Imitation of the French, as I have 
fufpeded the Ufe of the Expreffion Eminent 
Danger to be ? If fo^ the Introducers of 
it have not hit the Mark : for, though it 
can't be affirmed that the Word Profofer, 
which fignifies To makeapropofalof, does not 
likewife jGgnify to intend, yet it is nowr feldom 
ufed in this latter Senfe : and a Frenchman 
would rather fay II fe propofe de faire cela th^a 
11 propofe de faire cela ; which latter Expreffion 
would be equivocal, the moft obvious Mean- 
ing of thefe Words being He makes a Propofal 
of doing thaty which would not be the Senfe of 
the Speaker ; whereas the Words // fe propofe 
de faire cela (verbatim, in Englifh, He propofes 
fQ himfelf to do that) have but one Meaning, 
and cannot be mif-underftood. And in all 
F 2 Probability 
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Probability the French accompany the Word 
fropofer with fe, in order to avoid the double 
Senfe it would otherwife have j whereas we, oq 
the contrary, foolilhly rejeil a Word of lingle 
5enfe, and to which there can be no reafona- 
ble Exception, and fupply it's Place with an 
ambiguous one ; as if there were a Bejiuty ia 
Ambiguity, a Thing which tends to defeat the 
very Intention of Language-^the Communica- 
tion of Thoughts, 

I can affign no other Caufe than this In-» 
clination to imitate the French for the Habit 
fome Writers now living have got of ufing the 
Verb To lay inftead of To lie 5 which I have al- 
ready obferved to be a comnnon Vice in fpeakv 
ing, though few have b^en hitherto guilty of it 
in Print, The French Word Couckr is hot\\ 
aftive and Neuter, and fignifies To lay, and 
alfo To lie^ Upon this Account (as I have here 
hinted) I fufpe6V it is that thefe Writers never 
employ the Verb To lie, which I therefore fup- 
pofe they would baniili out of our Language, 
Tfi^ French make Jhift - with one Verb. Aid wigi 
jlimld not we ? Moft admirable reafoning, truly! 
As if the having diiFerent Words for different 
JVleanings >yer? not a Perfection i^i 4 Lan^u^ 
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age, and the Want of them a DefciS. A tea* 
fonable Man, if he were notaWitnefs ofit. 
would hardly conceive there could be fuch aa 
Inftance of Want of Judgment. 

This Propenfity to adopt French Cuftoms 
puts me in Mind of the following Circum- 
ftance, which I have often hear'd affirmed as 

a certain Fa6i, 

Though the French have in general flrong 
and good Hair, and are not fo fubjeft to Bald- 
nefs as we are, it fo happened about the Year 
1 7 34 that the Hair of many. People of both 
Sexes at Paris fell off: in Confequencc of 
which, they wore Wigs. Thereupon Num- 
bers of Women in England, hearmgofwhat 
had been done at fans, cut off good Heads-of- 
Hair and wore Wigs likewife j to which thofo 
French-women had had Recourfe only to coa- 
ceal a Deformity. 

I would not be underftood, from any Thing 
I h^e here fald, to advife the avoiding French 
Cuftoms. I would only difluade from the 2r 
dopting them meerly as French, Let us imi- 
tate that or any other Nation in what is ia 
itfelf right ; but not run into abfuid Ha-t 

bus 
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Uts becaufe thofe Habits had their Birth in 
dus or that Place. We have already improved 
<xflr Language not a little by Expreilions taken 
ftam the French, and may improve it ftill more 
by the fame Means* But, at the fame Tioie, 
kt us endeavour to difcern wherein we have 
die Advantage, and where that Nation ought 
father to copy us than we them* 

XXXIX. WHOM. 

WE often find this Word in bad Writers, 
and fomelimes even in good ones, in 
the Rocmh of Wha. 

Mr. ImIc fays, in one of his Letters to Mr. 
Msfynenx^ If you were here^ you would find three 
•r four in the Parlour after Dinner ^ wham you 
wuild Jay pajfed their yfterwms as agreeably and 
es joaaidly as drr^ People you have this good while 
met with. 

This is not good Englilh. He ought to have 
laid Who you would fay pajfed their jitter-- 
»3oar, i^c. and not IVhom : far the Pronoun is 
not in theaccufative Cafe and governed by the 
Verb Say : but it is the Nominative to the Verb 
' Pafled ^ 
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Faffed: :uid ^o;iz is not a Nomlositive^ If die 
faiall Hiatus there would have been in fFhoym 
was the Reafon of his avoiding thofe Woids^ 
he might have given another Turn to the Sen- 
tence, and have writ Gfuhomym wmldjof that 
they faffed their yftemoens, or ffhm ywi mxld 
<nvn to pafi their ylftenxxms^ 6fc 

' In Poetry, where greater Liberties in Pout 

of ftile may be taken than in Proie, ffUBat 

' may, for the fake of Sound, be ufed inftead of 

IVho, efpecially if fo placed as for the fiJfe 

Grammar not to be too glaring ; which Pcft 

has very well obferved in the Dunciad, where 

he fpeaks of Fleet-Ditch in the foibwing Mam* 

ner; 

The King of Dikes, than v^mm mfluioe cfjiibd 

With deeper Sable bias thefilver Flood. 

To have written ftri<aiy gcx)d Englifli, lie 
muft have faid I'han who w Jhdce of Mud^ fincc 
the Word is in the lame Cafe with $hdce, which 
is a Nominative. But, as there is a Force in 
the Word Whom which there is not in Who^ the 
ufing this laft Word would have enfeebled the 
Sentence, and in a great Meafure have fpoil'd 
two of the moft beautiful Lines in Englsfh 
Poetry. 

There 
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There are likewife Places, even in Profe, 
nvhere for the fake of Sound, Whom may be 
ufed in the Nominative. 



XL. Him. Her. Me. Them. 

THESE Pronouns are frequently ufed in 
die nominative Cafe even among the 
better Sort of People. T/i him. — '7/j fer.— 
Tts me.— 'its them. This is bad Englifli* He, 
She, J, and They, are the proper Words. 

We have few Writers who are more feldom 
guilty of falfe Engliih than Qmgreve, or who 
have written in fo elegant a Stile* Yet in his 
Way of the World he has ufed the Word Me 
improperly. 

Millamanl. " What was the Quarrel ? 

Petulant. ** There was no Quarrel. There 
*• might have been a Quarrel. 

Witwoud. " If there had been Words enow 
" to have expreffed Provocation, 
" they had gone together by the 
" Ears like a pair of Caftanets. 

Petulant. '- You were the Quarrel, 

MUlamant. ''Me! 

This 
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Thrs IS wrong. She ought to have faid L 

Yet it muft be owned there are fome Places 
where the Nominative is required, and where 
the Word Z, as having too thin and unfubftan- 
tial a Sound, would not do. 

There is an Inftance of this In the (ame Play, 
where H^ Lady JViflfort fays to Mrs. Fainall^ 
'' O Daughter, Daughter, is it poflible thou 
«• ihould'ft be my Child, Bone of my Bone, 
" and Flefli of my Flefli, and (as I may fay) 
** another Afe, and yet tranfgrefs the minuteft 
*' Particle of fevere Virtue ? " Here the Word 
/, though correA Englifli, would be aiikward, 
zndMe, though not grammatical, does better. 
The Word Myjelf might indeed have been ufed. 
Being a Nominative, it would have been gram- 
mar : and I think I fliould have preferred it 
to Me. Nor are there many Places where the 
Word /, when the Sound of it would be too 
poor, might not be fubftituted by My-felf. 

Some inferior Writers feem to think they 
fliew an extraordinary Corre<ftnefs by ufing an 
accufative Cafe where a Verb aftive follows, 
as fuppofing it to be governed by that Verb. 
For £xampie, inftead of It was not he they at-' 

iacked^-^^^-^h was not we theyjhndcred they 

G would 
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would fay It was not him they attacked — It was 
not us they Jlandered — imagining Him and Us to 
be Accufatives governed refpeftively by the 
Verbs Attacked and Slandered. But they write 
falfe Englifli. Thefe Pronouns ought to be ia 
the nominative Cafe, as following the Verb 
Was. There is mdeed an Accufative, (viz: 
Whom, or That) governed by Atacked and 
Jlandered. But this Accufative is fuppofed. 
The regular Way of fpeaking being this — It 
was not he, whom (or that) they attacked — It was 
not we, whom (or that) they Jlandered. 

XLL PULSE., 

PULSE, as fignifying the Pulfation of the 
Blood, is improperly ufed by many Peo- 
ple as a Plural. Inftead of How does your Pulje 

heat ? — Your Pulfe is too quick. they would 

fay How do your Pulfe beat ? — Your Pulfe are too 
quick. They are deceived by the Letter S, 
which being the laft Letter that is pronounced, 
they from thence take the Word to be in the 
plural Number. But this Word is Angular; 
and the Plural is Pulfes.-^The Pulfes oj two or 
TnorePerJons — The different Pulfes oJ the Wrijis, 
Temples^ and other Parts ojthe Body. 

Ia 



In fpeaking of fuch Vegetables as are called 
TulfCy we faj TuJJe of different Sorts^ or Differ- 
ent Sorts of Pulfe 'y and not Different Pulfes, nor 
Different Sorts of Pulfes : fo that this Word 
has no Plural. 



XLII. Neither read nor write. 

TH I S is the common Way of fpeaking ; 
but it is certainly wrong, it being much 
more proper to fay He can neither write nor . 
r€ad, than He can neither read nor write. To 
what Purpofe is it to fay that a Man can not 
write, after having faid that he cannot .read? 
for, if he can not read, it follows of Courfe 
that he can not write. 

It being, for the Reafon here given, better 
to fay He can neither write nor read than He can 
neither read nor write, it is confequently better 
to fay He can both read and write than He can 
both write and ready fince, if a Man can write, 
we muft neceffarily fuppofe that he can read. 

G 2 XLIIL 
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XLIII. MUTUAL. 

rnr^IS Word is often improperly employed. 
X It ought to be ufed only when we would 
fignify that there is an Interchange. If a Ma^ 
and a Woman have a Love for each other^ there 
is a actual Love between them. If two Men 
have a Friendfliip each for the other, their 
Friendfliip is mutual. But let us fuppofe A to 
be a Benefa<5k>r to B and like wife to C : it 
would be abfurd in B, fpeaking to C concern- 
ing A5 to fay Our mutual Benefa^or. The 
proper £xpreffion would be Ckcr commort Bene-^ 
fadlor. A King is th^ common Soveioiga, not 
thd mutual Sovtxcigo, of his feveral Subjects: 
for there is here no Reciprocation, or Inter- 
change, that juftifies the ufe of the Word Mi- 
tual. And yet many of our writers enJpIoy 
IMktual in Cafes fimilar to thefe. But our moft 
judicious Writers take Care to avoid it. Mr. 
Locke, in a Letter to Dr. Molyneux, fpeakmg 
of the Doctor's Brother, then lately dead, fays 
very properly TTie J^eem I have far the Memory 
rfour common Friend. Had he faid Our mutual 
Friend, he had not talked Senfe : for, though 
there ha,d fubfifted a mutual Friendfliip between 

Mt Locke 
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iMke & the deccafcd, and the fame likewife be*- 
tween the two Brothers, yet there is Nothing of 
Interchange between Mr Locke and the furviving 
Brother implied in the Circumftance of the 
Friendfliip there had been between the de- 
cesifed and each oithem feparately* 



XLIV. L E PT OFF. 

WE fee dontlnuilly in our News-Papers 
Advenifements written in thefoUow- 
uig Manner. 

To be Sold*^The Stock of Mr. , left(f 

Tradc'^'^TkeOcods (ffuch-a-one, kftcffHoufe- 



This is Nonfenfe, the Words left off, whether 
they are confidered as a Verb or as a Partici- 
ple, having here no Subftantive, with which 
they are connected. 

Thcfe Advertifers, inftead of left off, ought 
to fay either leaving cff^ or who has left off. For 
Inftance, The Stock of Mr J, leaving off Trade. 
The Goods of Mrs B, leaving off HMfe-keeping^ 

The Stock of Mr J, who has left off Trade, 

The Goods of Mrs B, who has left off Uoujekeeping^. 

XLV... 
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XLV. UNDENIABLE. 

WE likewife often fee in the News-papers 
Advertifements for Places by People, 
who tell the Public their Charafters are Unde^ 
niable. 

This Word, as they ufe it, is not Senfe. If 
I draw a Character of a Man, and afterwards 
affirm the Cbara6ler I have given him to be 
undeniable, this is a proper Way of fpeaking, 
and fignifies that I have delivered Nothing but 
Truth, But the Meaning of thefe People 
is that their Characters are fuch as no reafon-> 
able Exception can be made to. They ought 
therefore to fay that their Charafters are (not 
undemable^ but) unexceptionable. 



XLVI. NEITHER. EITHER. 

WE have numberlefs Writers, who make 
thefe Adjedives plural where they 
ought to make them lingular. 

Is either ofthofe two Men a Rdation of your* s? — 
No, neither of them is. This is the proper Way 

of 
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of fpeaking, and not (as feme would fay) Ae 
either qfthofe two Men Relations of your's f — JSfe, 
neither (f them are. 

Here either is equivalent to any one or ever a 
9ne^ and neither torn (me or never a one. 

But, when thefe Adje<5tives refer to Subftan- 
tives plural, they become plural themfelves: 
as, forlnftance — The French and the Englijh give 
ftrange Acounts of one amther. Are either (^ 
them impartial? No neither of them are. 

Where they refer to two Subftantives, one 
lingular, and the other plural, it feems wo& 
natural to make them plural. 

XLVII. LESS. 

V I \ HIS Word is moft commonly ufed in 
i fpeaking of a Number j where I fhould 
think Fewer would do better. No fewer than a 
Hundred appears to me not only more elegant 
than No lefs than a Hundred, but more ftridly 
proper. 



XLVIIL 
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xLvm. cowrEMpruousLr. 

^Ontemptimfly, to fignify with Contempt, is 
^ a better Wwd than GsHtemftiHy^ though 
this laft is inoft commonly ufedL If I hear it 
(aid that one Man treats another contemptibly, 
I hardly know whether the Meaning is that he 
treats him with Contempt, or that his own Be* 
kaviour is contemptible. 

XUX. PoJJeJfed (f. Poffeffed by. 

A Man that knows how to mingk Pleafures mth 
Bufhtefsy fays Ibme Author, (and I think 
it is my Lord Bclingbroke) is never foffejjed 
vfthem. He quits and retakes them at his fVilL 



Pojfejfed of them is here wrong. The pro- 
per Expreffion would have been Pqffeffed by 
them. If I poffefs a Thing, I am poffcfled of 
it. If It poflcfles me, I am poflefled hy it. 

L, 'TVj fo many to one but, 6fr. 

^n^IS twenty to one but (or but that) it will 
-* happen— 'Tis ten to one but (or but that) he 
will be difpleafed. 

This 
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This is a common way of fpeaking, though 
in my OpinioD a very Mxitd one. What has 
the Woid fof to do here ? It has certainly no 
Meaning. Is it not thetefote more elegant and 
ftx)re natural to leave it out and to fay — *Tis 
twenty to tmt it will happen, ox that it will hap- 
fCft^'TistentomhewiUbed^^ii^ed^ oe that 
hewittbedi^afedr 

— ^ — — — - — '-- ^ — 

LI. sr PROFIT OF. 

MY Lord BoltJ^broke feems fond of this 
EzpreiliOD. 
We fey, to take Advantage of this or <Atf G?r- 
cmfiame, or t^ make an Jdvantc^ ly it, of to 
jpr^ hy it. 

To profit rf I cmceive not to be Engliih. 

LII. ^"ip Hough I don't allow to profit of to 
JL be Englifli, to make profit of is, 
without Doubt, a very proper £zprefiion. 

They found Mankind iffmerfed in ^perftitim 
and accufiomed to Licenticujnefs* To cure them ef 
the latter, they made their Profit of the former. 

Lord Bolingbroke. 

H WE 
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LIII. TT 7 E iSnd in many Authors (and, a- 
V V mong others, in Swift) the Ex- 
preflion of T'he Manner of it is thus. 

The Word thus fignifies in this Manner. It 
Ihould feem therefore as though T^A^ Manner cf 
it is thus were as much as to fay The Manner 
of it is in this Adanner ; which is Nonfenfe. 

It is better to fay The Manner of it is this. 



•LIV. PRESSENTIMENt. 

THIS French Word is wrongly tranflated 
by fome of our Writers Pre-fentiment^ 
for Pre-fentiment has no Meaning. 

Ir ought to be tranflated (as it Is by fome few) 
Pre-fenfatiott ; which Word would be very ufe^ 
ful in our Language^ and ought therefore to be 

adopted. 

The French Word does not fignify a Fore- 
Knowledge, but an unaccountable Fore-feeling 
of what will happen* 



HUES 
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LV- HUES and CRIES. 

SOME Writers ufe this Ex predion, and 
would fay ^hcre werefiveral Hues and Cries 
after him. 

This feems to be wrong, and I fhould think 
it better to fay Hue-and-Cries ; for in the Angu- 
lar Number we do not fay a Hue and a Cry^ but 
a Hue-and'Cry, making one Word of three: 
for which Reafon, and likewife becaufe it is 
feldom ufed, Hues and Cries founds uncouthly. 

LVI. FELL. 

THIS Word is ufed by almoft all incor- 
xtSt Speakers, & even by many Writers, 
iiiftead of Fallt7i.--The Horfe has fell.-The Hmfe 
isfill. 

This is not good Englijh. The proper Word 
(as here hinted) is Fallen. 

LVIL ffORN. rORN. 

THESE Words are better with the Aux- 
iliaries than fFore and Tore.—Thefe Cloaths 
are hut little worn. — He has worn this Suit for 

fame Time.' He has torn the Writings. The 

Writings are torn. 

. H 2 CQM^ 
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LVm- COMPUTED TO. 
^T^H E Rents rf Land in Ireland mof be earn* 
^ futed to Two MUians. Swift. 
Computed at would have been the proper £x* . 
preffioD. To compute to I look upon not to be 
Eaglifh. 

^X" A/T^ ^^ Wrttcrs % to wreck Abr 
Jk^JL Ccci and tho £^preifion occurs 
ieireral TiflO^ in Smft. 
To wreak Malice is the proper Expreifion s to 
i im^iokGgoilyvigtodifcharge. 

lJX.m iifia^ft* Inflavtaneousm 

SOME Writers confound thefe two Adjec- 
tives, and likewife the Adverbs itffiantfy 
and inflajtanean/fy^ making them reijpediively 
fynonimous. Others diftinguifh them, and 
make In/iant to fignify Jmme^ate, Ju/iatHand, 
and hftantaneous to imply Cf no Duration. For 
Example 5 His Coming is infiant^^He wiUbe here 

tnfiantih-J Fiq/k rf Ughtmng is iifiantamous 
^AFlqfhof UghtfiMg exiftslwtinft(atmieoufy. 

It is beft to m^e die Diftin^iion. DifSnm 
Meanings ought undoubtedly to be e:q>refled in 
different Words ; without which^ tbe Intendoa. 
of Liaoguage is nut anfwered* Both 
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LXL B O r H. 

THIS Word is often introduced in an ab~ 
furd Manner. 

l'h€ Goddefs Mmrva had heard (f mt Arachr 
ne, a yoicng Virgin very famous for fpiming ami 
iveaving. They both met upon a Trial of Skill. 

Swift. 

What does he mean by faying they both met? 
The Word both is fuperfluous, and feems tQ 
make Nonfenfe. One would imagine the Au^ 
thbr thought there was a Poffibility that In the 
Interview between them, one of them could 
meet without the other's meeting. If two 
People come together, they muft both come to* 
gether, of courfe. It be would ridlculoas to fajr 
There is a Conteji bctwien both of thofe two Men: 
for, if two Men are engaged in a Conteft, they 
muft neceilarily be both engaged in that Conteil«. 

It muft be owned, however, that this Word, 
fometimes gives a feemingly-wanted Force to* 
an Expreffion, where the Senfe is compleat^ 
without it : and there it is to be not only borne 
with, but approved. But in thel^aflage above 
cited, and in numberlefs others where we meet 
withit^ it is impertinent. 

LXILTtt 
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LXII. In Comparifon of. 

THIS is an Exprellion ufed by many of 
our Writers, and, among others, by Lord 
BoUn^broke^ in whom it is very frequent. 

In Comparifon with fcems to me to be prefer- 
able. 

. 9"/r/r is very good in Comparifon of that — This 
is "ccry good in Comparifon with that. Is not 
the latter plainly the better Expreflion of the 
two ? and does it not make the befl: Senfe ? 



LXIIL ipjINJLL fays toMrabel m "the 
-^ PFay (f the IForld, Now I recoiled, 
I wonder not they were weary of you. Lafi Night 
was one of their Cabal Nights. I' hey have them 
three Times a Week^ and meet at each other's A- 
partments, like the Coroner's Inquefi^ to Jit upon 
the murdered Reputations of the Week, Tou and 
I are excluded : and it was once propofed that all 
the Male Sex Jkould be excepted. But Somebody 
moved that^ to avoid Scandal^ there might be one 
Man of the Community : upcn which, fVitwoud 
and Vctulant were enroll* d Members. 

, Were enroWd a Member would have been a 
more proper Expreflion, Let us fuppofe that 

this 



this Society had admitted Men among them. 
Each Man would have been look'd upon not as 
two MemheiSy but as one only. Confequently^ 
Jiaving mentioned fVitwoud and Petulant^ being 
admitted, asmakingjbintly butOT^f Man, there 
is an Inconliftency in his calling them two 
Members, and he ought to have faid they were 
enrolled a Member : by which Expreflion like- 
wife the Humour would have been kept up. 



LXIV. MUSSULMEK 

THIS Word is ufed by many Writers as 
the Plural of Mujfulnumi which is 
wrong, 'Tis true we fay Frenchmen^ Dutchmen^ 
Irijhmen, t^c. and not Frenchmam, Duiclintam^ 
Jrijhmans, becaufe Frenchfnan, Dutchman, Injli'- 
mariy are compofed refpeitively of FrerKh 2Xid 
Adan, Dutch and Man^ IriJIi and Man^ and be- 
caufe Men is the Plural of Man. But, as to 
the Word Muffiilman, though it may be a Com. 
pound in the Arabic, (where, we are told, it fig- 
nifies a Believer in the true Religion) yet, confi- 
dered as an Englilh Word, it is not compound- 
ed, but fimple : for we have no fuch Word as 
Mujful in the Englifh Tongue. 

It 
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It is the fame with the Subftantkes Ottomim 
and German^ which, coniidered as £ngUih 
Words, are Dot compounded, whatever thejr 
may have been in theCouotries where they 
were coined. Accordingly, we iky Otttmums 
and Germans in the Plural : and no one ever 
yet took it into his Head to lay Ottmen or 
Germeru 

We ought, in like Manner, to fay Miffid- 
mans in the Plural, and not Mkffulmen, the Ufe 
of which Word (hews a want of Juc^ment. 

LXV. rTE is mote a Soldier than a Scholar. 
-^ -^ This is an ExpreiBon, to which I 
imagine no Exception will be made. But, as 
to the following. He is a better Soldier than a 
Scholar, though perhaps not one in a great itia* 
ny would find Fault with it, it feems to me not 
prfeaiy to make Senfe. As the Woid better 
intervenes between a and Soldier, I fhould think 
it beft to leave out the a that precedes Scholar, 
and to lay He is a better Soldier than Scholar. 



LXVI. y^w- 
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LXVI. u^reeable. Suitable^ Coiformabk^ C(.n- 
ftflmt. 

THESE Adjcvftives, with others much to 
the fame Purpofe, are ufed improperly 
by the greateft Part of our Writers 5 for they 
frequently employ them as Adverbs. 

His PerfGrmance was agreeable to his Promife 
— His Condu^ wasfuitahle to the Occajion — this 
makes Senfe. 

He performed agreeably to his Promife — He con- 
duced himfelf fuitably to the Occaftm — this like- 
wife makes Senfe. 

But — He performed agreeable to his Promife — 
He conduSled himfelf fuitabk to the Occafion — 
this is Nonfenfe. 

The Word Previous likewife ought to be us'd 
only as an Adjective, and never as an Adverb, 
He urote to me previous to his coming to Town is 
not good EngUfh. 

The proper Expreflion is He wrote to me pre- 
vioufly to his coming to Town. 

I Some 
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Some \A''riters emplcnr the Word had as an 
Adverb, and would not fcruple to fay That was 
done lery bad : which is not Englifti. 

The Word ill (it is true) is both an Adjeiflivc 
and an Adverb : but bad is only an Adjefltive. 
The Adverb is badly. 



hXYlI^rrS H E Word fafely is likewife (as I 
X apprehend) improperly ufed by 
fome Authors. 

I arrived here fafely the i^th h^ant^ fays Mr 
Molyneu^ i^ 2l Letter to Mt Locke. 

This appears to me hardly to make Scnfe. 
Safely ^tgmiies wHh fcfety, or in afafe Man- 
ner. Now, if a Man fays that he arrived 
in a fafe Manner, he feems to fuppofe there is 
Danger of fome Mifchance in arriving. But 
what Danger is there to be apprehended in the 
Circumftance of arriving ? The Danger is only 
during the Journey or Voyage. In tte Arrival 
there is none at all. The proper Way of 
fpeaking is therefolre J arrived fafe, that is hav- 
ing efcaped all the Dangers of the Pajfagt. 

Goverwnoi 



y 
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LXVIII. Gox^nmiait. AdminiJb'atiQn. * 

OUR News-writers have lately taken It in- 
to their Heads to perfonify (as it were) 
our Government by ufing the Words Govcr?h 
jnent and Almimfiration in the following Man- 
ner. Th£ Difputes between GovernmeTtt (not the 
Govemment) and the Eajt-India Company. — Ad- 
mnijlration (not the Admnijiration) Jeans at a 
Lofs how to proceed in this Bii/biefs. 

This is an Expreflion of great Barbarity, 



LIX.^T^HIS produced fuck melancholy Thoughts 
-^ in me^ fays an Author, that if they 
had .continued, might have proved fatal to ny 
HeaUh. 

Such that, where the Word that Is a Pronoun, 
as it is liere, makes bad Englifli. 

He might have faid either^ Stick melancholy 
Thoughts as, if they had cmtiinced, jnigkt hav$ 
proved fatal to my Health, or, Such melancholy 
Thoughts that, if they had continued, they might 
have proved fatal to my Health.^^^Haro the 
\\ ord thai Is an Adverb. 



€> 



) 



'. A £. tkj^ srccfcer Autbor, arc 
Tunrp Ci^zx^., tiuxi the Per- 

-r.z :r^ T r:i77i -rr^r :lzzz aacf bu^ Ai^iftm 

'"'i irr- arszj V-'risss, vfao take this U« 

berrr :f -^^g i Vsrr plixsl with 2 oominaUYe 
Cj^ icsT-dsr. TK^aa^ 2 ger/riTe Cafe plural in* 
ttexc 



Tliers Es so Grace in tkb ; and it is a need- 
Leii mi i rerj ridiculous Violation of Gram- 
mar. Tbi Verb fcere being in the Indicative, 
ccc 01 die Scbrunciive >!ood, (for in the third 
Perton fangu!ar of the prefect Tenfe of the Sub- 
TtincHve Meed cx:r Verbs have no s) the pro- 
per ExpreiE'^c k Sit zne ifthoR aprees vcith anf 



LXXL TT^ printed ajx^at ^mbcr (f Ai- 
^ -^ tksrs, fays the fame Writer, in 
Jkdt a Mcjcntr as Jkew him t: harce been a very 
in^adcus axd karmd ^lan. 

Here is an Abfurdiri- nearly a-kin to that 
juft mentioacd. It is not the Word Juthars, 

but 
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but the Word Mdmier, that ought to determine 
the Number of the Verb, The proper Way 
of fpeaking therefore is i?i fuch a Manner as 
Jhews him to liavc been a very ingaiious and learned 
Man. 



LXXII.T T IS cuftomary at the Play houfe, at 
jL the Conclufion of The Beggar's O- 
pera, if the fame be intended to be aifted again 
the next Night, for one of the Ailors to ad- 
vance and fay To-morrow will be performed this 
Opera again. 

He ought to fay this Comedy , not this Opera : 
for, though The Beggar^ s Opera be the Name 
of the Piece, it is not an Opera. It is a Co- 
medy written partly in ridicule of Operas. How 
abfurd would it be to fpeak of the dramatic 
Piece called The Tragedy of Tom Thumb as of a 
real Tragedy ! It is not a Tragedy, though 
the Word Tragedy make Part of its Name. The 
Piece is comic. It is a Farce written in ridi- 
cule of modern Tragedy. 

Swift fpeaks very properly of The Beggar's 
Opera at the Beginning of the 3d Intelligencer, 
where he fays, Jfe Flqyers having now almofi 

done 
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Am uuith the Comedy called The Bxg&ar's O 
VERAfor the Seaforiy &c. 



LXXIII. Ai improper Repetition of the Ad- 
verb 1' H A T. 

T EpcpeJfed that, when I told him the News. 
-^ that he would be more furpriz^d at it than he 
really was. 

- This is Nonfenfc ; and its being fo is 
owing to the Adverb's being twice ufed in the 
mention of one Circumftance. The proper 
Way of fpeaking is, J cy:peSled that, ivhen I told 
him the Ne-wsy he would be more furpri%ed at ii 
than he really was. 

The Repetition of the Adverb is allowable 
only where, after once ufiftg it, fo many Words 
intervene before the Circumftance is mentioned, 
to which it belongs, that it may be fuppofed 
the Reader or Hearer has fo far forgot it, as not 
readily to perceive the Connexion; in which^ 
Cafe it is to be introduced the fecond Time 
with the Words that preceded it before i as, 
for Inftance, 

/ was, in Hopes that, qs he had always expreffed 

a great 
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a great f)ie7idfliip for this now difirejffcd Vamih\ 
as he isUknvift immenfefy rich, and yiever was looked 
upon as a Man vf a near Difj[>cfifion, but (o'n the 
contrary) of a ray liberal and ampajfiomte okc^ 
(f which he has given numberhfs Proofs (for feldom 
a IVeeli has pafi but he has relieved fome i)idigai 
Per f 071) I fay I was in hopes, conftdering all this, 
that he would give the unjortunate Family a very 
cmple Affiftance. 

LXXIV. \ Very great Abfurdity, of which 
jlV both the Englilh and the French 
are continually guilty as well in writing as in 
fpeaking, is the making the Pronoun relative 
that (or which, or who) fingular, where it refers 
to a Subftantive Plural, and where confequCHt- 
ly it ought itfclf to be Plural. 

Example. He was one of thofe Highwaymn, 
that was condemned Iqft Sejfions. 

This is falfe Grammar, if the Meaning be 
that feveral Highwaymen were condemned kift 
Seffions, and that this Man was one of them : 
for in that Cafe the Pronoun relative that refers 
to Highwaymen, not to he, and we ought there- 
fore, to fay; He was one of thofe Highwaymen 
that WERE coTkUmmd lajl Scjfioiis. A IVanfpofi- 

But 
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tion of the Words will make it plain that the 
Word that refers to Highwaymen. For Inftance, 
Of thoft Highwaymen tliat were eondcm?ied la/i 
SeJJion^^ he ^vas one. 

But t\\'i Expreffion, if taken in another Senfe, 
Is good Grammar. 

Suppofe a Company to be talking of a Gang 
of Highwaymen, and that one of this Compa- 
ny has a Mind to fay that a certain Highway- 
man, condemned laft Seflions, belonged to 
that Gang 5 here this Perfon may fay He was 
one ofthofe Highwaymen y that was condemned laji 
SeJJtom^ becaufe the WOrd that refers upoa 
this Occafion not to Highwaymen, but to he -^ 
and the Meaning is. He, that was condemned . 
lafi Sejionsy ivas one cf thofe Highwaymen. But 
this laft Way of fpeaking, viz. He, that was 
condemned la/i SeJJicns, was one of thofe Highway'" 
men, is the beft, becaufe it is impoffible to be 
mifunderftood. 

One would think thcfe Diftinilions very eafy 
to make. And yet there are few Authors, ei- 
ther Englifh or French, that make them : and 
it is amazing to fee what Blunders and falfe 
Gram.mar many even of the beft Writers of 
the two Nations are herein guilty of. 

LXXV. No 
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LXXV- N) other befides.-^No otJicr exceft.-^ 
No other but. 

THESE Exprefiions are frequently made 
ufe of> where they dont make the Senfe 
intended. 

If I afk a Friend what Yifits he has received 
to-day, and he would fignify that Mr. jl. is 
the only Perfbn that has vifited him, he may 
lay No Per/on be/ides Mr A. has vifited me, or 
M other Per/on than Mr A, has vifited me. But 
to fay 2v& other Perfin^ bejides Mr A, has vifited 
me, would be wroog^ becaufe it would feem as 
if Somebody elfe had bpep mentioned before 
the Mention of Mr A. 

Yet there are Places, where this fort of Ex- 
preffioh may be right. 

If I fay Mr A and Mr B have calkdon tik 
to-day; but no other Per/on has come into nry Rlem,^ 
befides my Taylor, (or excepting my Taylor) here- 
in there is Nothing improper. The Words no 
other have here a Meaning; whereas in thr 
former Inftance they have none. They fignify 
m other Perfon than Mr A and Mr B : and the 
whole of what I fay fignifies that Mr A and 
Mr B, and my Taylor, are the only PerfcMis 
that have been with me. 

K In 
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In Poetry the Sort of Expreffion here con- 
demned feems fomctimes to give a Force which 
would otherwife be wanting. When that Is 
the Gafe« it miy be allowed. 



LXXVI. WONDERED. 

INSTEAD of Thfe Things were fmseh 
wondered at^-^That Cireum/lcmce was muA 
wmdered dft — many Writers would fay Thofe 
things were much wcniered^-^That Circumftance 
was much iiwiderfrf— omitting the at. This is 
act £ngUih .• for we do not fay to wonder a 
Thing, hut to wonder at a Thing. 

Wherelhat which raifes the Wonder is men- 
tioned after the Word wondered, and that Word 
is preceded by the unrelative Pronoun It^ rha 
fl/may (as I apprehend) be either ufedoro- 
mitted. — For Inftance, It was wondered that he 
Jhould marry fo late in Life — It was wondered at 
that he Jhould marry fo late in Life. 



LXXVII. RELATIVE. 

THIS Word is often ufed adverbially by 
incorred Writers. 

He 
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He was interrogated relative to that Cinum- 
fiance — We difcourfed a great while relative to 
ivkatjm kavejufi mentioned. 

This is not good Einglifli. The proper Ex- 

preffions ar^ relatively to, and in Relation to. 

He was interrogated relatively to (or in Relation 

to) that Circumfiance We difcourfed a great 

while relatively to (or in Relation to) what you 
havejuft mentioned. 

Relative to is to be ufed only where there It 
a Subftantive, with which Relative (an Adjec* . 
rive) agrees. For inflance — I'ke Hint lie gavi 
me was relative to that yiffairi-^H^e Relative 
is an Adje6Vive agreeing with the Subftantivo 
Hir^ 5 and 2© is a Prepofition to th^ Subftan-i^ 
tive Jffair. 



o 



LXXVIir. /^ U R Tranflators from th« 
French Tongue, where they 
meet with the Worck Hint jours-^ §uinze Jourf 
—are apt to render them literally eight Days 
-^fifteen Days. 

. The French fay eight Ihys and ^teen Days, 

where an EngUfliman w&uld fay a IVeekr-^ 

K 2 Fortnight 
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Ftrtmght', for they bring both the firfl: and the 
laft Day into the Account. Huit jours, — is^unm 
JGurs — ought therefore to be tranflated a Week 
^-'<i Fortnight. To ufe a French Expreflion 
in writing Englifli is wrong. 

I have often wondered that the ingenious 
Author of l^he Rambler (who without Doubt Is 
well verfed in the French Tongue, and who 
has a remarkable Fluency and Copioufnefs of 
Exprefiion in the Englifh) (hould tell us that 
(bme French Writer afferts there are few Peo- 
ple, who know how to take a Walk. I know 
not what French Writer this is ; but his Words, 
In all Probability, are either Teu de Gemfavem 
fe fromener, or Peu de Gensfaventfaire une Prch 
menade. The Words j^ promener, though they 
fignify what an Engliihman calls takir^ a Walk, 
have a much more exteniive Signification than 
this Englifli ExprefBon, They mean likewife 
to go out upon a little Party (f Pleafure, whether 
on Foot, on Horfe-back, or in a Carriage. 
Sometimes they Egnify to go leifurely* Nous re^ 
viendrons en nous fromenant fays Lewis the 14th 
in a Billet to Madame Maintenon -,' ss much as 
to fay We will come back without hurrying, and 
vnll travel only fuck a Pace as will make our re- 
turning an Amufement to us. 

As 
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As to the French Writer mentioned hf The 
Kambkr, I ihould imagine his Meaning to be 
that few People are properly qualified to make 
themfelves agreeable in any litde Jaunt of Plea- 
fure : Which Obfervation is very juft, there 
being not one in a great many^ who has the 
Compliablenefs of Temper, the Chearfiilnefi, 
and the Talent of making amufing Remarks 
upon any Thing that falls under the Notice of 
the Company, which feem to be all neceffary 
in fuch Jaunts. 



Ui[XIX. \ Common Fault in our Writers 
XjL is the making the Pronouns 
that and which at the fame Time Nominative 
and Accufative ; as, for Inftance, The Venifon 
which 1 received yefterdcff out of the Country, and 
was a Prefent from a Friend. 

There is a Barbarifm in this Expreffion; 
and it muft hurt every Perfon that has any De* 
licacy of Apprehenfion. It is neceffary to re- 
peat the Word which before was, and tp fay 
7 he Venifon which I received yefterday out of t^ 
Country, and which was a Prefent from a Friend* 
In which 1 received the which is in th« Accufa- 
tive 
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live Cafe. In wMch was a Prefeni it Is in the 
Nominative. 

This Fault is frequent in Swifi, whofe Stile 
is far from being fo excellent as it is often af- 
fcrted to be. In fome Parts of his Works it is 
exceedingly good : but in many others it is flat, 
low, and Ihamefully incorreft, 

I have often wondered at Grammarians' af- 
lerting (as they fometimes do) that Nouns have 
no C^fes in the modern Languages. The fVord 
Casus, fay they, which Jlgmfies a Case, is 
derived from Cadeb^e, to fall. 'Omfequenlly 
i^isuns, that don't change th^ir Termination^ have 
w Cafes. But this is only faying that a Noun, 
that never varies in it's Terminatbn^ never 
varies in it's Termination. 

According to this Account, the Latin Word 
JNihil has no Cafes ; and the Words feUce and 
fiUci, which are both ufed in what we call the 
ablative Cafe fiagular cifelix are in reality of 
different Cafes, as well as the Words bmusy ho-* 
m% bomm, which we fay are all in the Nomi- 
native. 

I would alk thefe Grammarians upon what 
Account the Greeks and Romans made their 

NouQ3 
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Nouns vary in their Termination, No Doubt 
it was bccaufe they felt that a Noun raifed dif- 
ferent Ideas in their Minds, according to the 
Place it occupied. Being placed before » 
Verb, and gtAxnung (as we call it) that Verb* 
it appeared in a different Light from that, ia 
which it appeared io what we call the Accufa- 
tive Cafe, where it is (as we fay) governed 
by it. 

If this were their Inducement, (and I dwi'f 
fee what other inducement they could have) it is 
not the Termination that makes the Cafe, but it is 
the View, in which the Word appears, that 
makes it : and different Terminations were in- 
vented to exprefs in fome Meafure the differ- 
ent Views, in which Nouns fliew themfelves. 
I fay in fome Meafure ; for it would have beea 
cndlefs to invent different Terminations for all 
the different Views, in which a Noun fubftan- 
tive is capable of prefenting itfelf to the Ima- 
gination. 

Now, confidering the Thing in this Light, 
we muft conclude that Nouns have as many 
Cafes in one Language as in another j that it 
is impoffible to fay how many Cafes; or Situa- 
tions, ot Points of Fiew, there really are; and 

that 
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that Che DifTerence between the Greek and La« 
tin on rh& one Hand, and the modem Langua- 
ges on the other, b only this, viz: that in the 
former there is an Endeavour to (hew thofe 
Points (f View by different Terminations, and 
in the latter by the Ufe of Prepofitions. 



LXXX. l^he Reafon is becaufe, (ffc. 



T 



HIS £xpreflion does not make 
Senfe. 



Tte Reafon ofm^ dejiring to fee you was becaufe 
I wanted to talk with you on fuch an Affair. 
The Reafon of his going to live in the Country is be^ 
caufe he has bad Health. 

This Expreffion ( I fay again) is Nonfenfe j 
and it amazes me that our Writers don't per- 
ceive it. But, in (hort, they don't ; and there 
are fcarce any even of our greateft Authors, 
that avoid this Way of fpeaking. 

Let us put by Reafon in the Room of becaufe. 
— By Reafon, to fignify becaufe, is indeed a low 
Expreffion. However, it is Englifli. 

The Reafon of rrty defiring to fee you was by 

Reafon 
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Reaf(m 1 wanted to talk with you on fuch an y^- 
fair. — TheReafon of his going to live in the Couutry 
is by Reafon he has bad Health. 

Can any Thing be more glaring than the 
Nonfenfe of this Expreffion. ? 

The proper Ways of fpeakmg are, The Rea^ 
f on of my dejiring to fee you was that I wanted to 
talk with you on fuch an j0air. — T'he Reafon of ntf 
4eJiringtofeeyou was ny wanting to talk with you 

on fuch an ^air. TMe Reafon of his going tQ 

live in the Country is that he hof bad Health. 

The Reafon of his going to live in the Country is his 
, homing had Health. 

The Reafon ^s on Acount of is as bad as jTAf 
Reafon is buanfe. 



LXXXI. T T^ w^ admirably formed for Po^ 
-^ "^ rtry, and in the Tear 1671 he 
hadu fair Op^rtuniiy gf difplqying Ids Talents 
in that Way. It was on Occajion of the Pri^ ^ 
Poetry founded by the Members of the French Aa-- 
4emy ; the SubjeH of. which at this Time was on 
the fupprefjtng (f Duelling by Lewis the i^tk. 

Biographical Di<5tionary. 
L To 
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To fay The SidjeSi of it wasonthe fupprejh^ 
of Duelling is talking as improperly as it would 
be to fay On the Jupprejing of Duelling was the 
SubjeH of it. The proper Expreffion would 
have been The Subject of which was the fuppr eff- 
ing of Duelling, without the on. 



LXXXIL aUPPOSE I were to fay that t9 
^ every Art there was a Syjiem (f 
fuch various and well-approved Principles. 
•■ • 

Harris, the Author oi Hermes. 

If all the ObjeSiions to Newton* s Syflem were 
anfwered, if the Fails and Calculations were over 
and over confirmed, a Dtfciple of Leibnitz would 
ftill maintain that there was no fufficient Reafon 
'for JttraSlion as an effential Property, or as an 
Atribute cf Matter. 

Lord Bolingbroke. 

This is the common Way of fpeaking, but 
in my Opinion not the moft rational one. 

. That to every Art there is a Syftem, and that 
there is no fufficient Reafon for Atra£lion, would 
be much better Expreilbns (as I ihould ima- 
gine) 
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gine) than to every Art there was a ^fiem^ and" 
there was nofufficient Reafonfor AtraMion. 

Tis true the Word were in fuppofe I were to 
fay, and in if all the Objeilions were anfwered, 
is in what we call the preterimperfeft Tenfe of 
the fubjun6Uve Mood j for which Reafon many 
will fay the Verb in the Indicative, which fol- 
lows, ought to be in the Preterimperfed like- 
wife. But though this Word be in that Tenfe, 
yet, in regard to its Senfe, it has nothing to do 
with the Time paft : and therefore the follow- 
ing it with a Verb in the Preterimperfe(a in the 
Indicative, which does regard the Time paft, is 
improper, notwithftanding its being the com- 
mon Way of fpeaking. 

If an Aheiji would well conjider the Arguments 
in this Book, he would confefs there was a God. — 
If an Aheiji would well corhfider the Arguments in 
this Book, he would confefs there is a Gad. 

Though moft People would make ufe of the 
Former, the Latter of thefe is thebeft Expref- 
fion, the Exiftence of a G O D beiag fpokea 
of as a Thing permanent. 

Nay, even though the Verb were preceded- 
L 2 by 
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by a Verb in the zWiVflf/w Mood, ihU Wsty of 
jpeaking would ftill be the bcft. For Inftancei 
071 Aheifi, upon reading this Book^ ccmfefi there Ik 
^^^^ is qGsdy IS not only a more elegant but a more 
pn^per Ezprellion than an Aheifty upon reading 
this Booky corf eft there was a God^ becaufe we 
are not to fuppofe that this Man imagined there 
was a God jiift at that Time only, but tfiat he 
looked upon him as a permanent Being exift* 
ing likewife in future. 

For a fimilar Reafon is would be a better 
Word than was in the Paflages quoted above 
from Hat ris and Lord BoUnghroke. 

I will fubjom another Cafe. 

Suppofe 1 meet accidentally m London a Man 
who rubbed mt lately upon the Road. Which 
would be the moft proper Expreilion for me to 
ufe, tUs WAS the Main ot tUs is the Mm, that 
robbed me t Mott Pe^>ple, I tmagme, would 
fay this was the Man. But this is the Man 
is the propereft Expreffion: For, tho* 
the Robbery, which is a paft Tranla<ftion, 
ought to be mentioned in a paft Tenfe, the L 
dentity of the Man, who ftill continues the 
l|me^ is to be fpoken (^ in the prefent Tenfe. 

Lxxxvm , 
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LXXXIII. J Wai much Mighted with a Perfon, 
^ who hath a great Eftate in this 
Kingdom^ upon his Cotnplaitfts to me how grievottf- 
fypoor England fuffers by Importations from Ire^ 
kmdi that we ctmvey our ff^ool to France, inSpita 
(f all the Harpies at the Qfjioni'-Houfe : that Mr 
Shuttleworth^ and others on the Chejhire Coaft, are 
fuch Fools to fell us their Bark at a good Price ^ 
for tanning our own Hides into Leather : with o^ 
ther Enormities of the like Kind^ 

iSwiFT. 

Thofe among themy who are fo urfortunate tQ 
have had their Birth and Education in this Coun^ 
try. 

In the fame Difcourfe* 

To izyfuch Fools to fell us their Bark Bnd fo un-^ 
fortunate to have had their Birth 6fr- •though it 
•is a Way of fpeakinig ufed by many People, 
and even by eftcemed Wxiters, Is not talking 
ftriflly good Englifli. He ought to have {aid fuck 
Pools AS to fell us their Bark — So unfortunate 
AS t$ have had their Birth cmd Educ^^ion in this 
Country, 



LXXXI7, 
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LXXXIV- P j1 I N S. 

SOME Writers ufe a Verb plural with thei 
Subftantive Pains^ where that Subftantive 
is employed figuratively : For Example; He took 
great Pains in that jtffair, but his Pains was ill 
rruoarded. 

I think this has no Grace, and that it would 
be much better to fay His Pains were /// r^- 
warded. 



LXXXV. ANGUISHING. 

MR Molyneux, in one of his Letters to 
Mr Locke, has the following Period- 
ic is an anguijiiing Thought to me that you Jhould 
be fubje^ to the common Frailties arid Fate of 
Mankind. 

-^guijhing is perhaps a Word of his own 
Coining : for I dcMi't remember to have feen it 
in any other Writer. But I think it very ex- 
preffive, & fliould be pleafed to fee it adopted. 



LXXXVL 
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LXXXVL DARE. 

NU M B E R S of People, though they ufe 
the S in the third Perfon Angular of the 
preferit Tenfe of the indicative Mood of other 
Verbs, omit it in that of the Verb To dare^ and 
would fay He dare not do it, inftead of he dares 
not. Many Authors do the fame. The Ez- 
prefiion is indeed fo common that it feems rather 
too bold to affirm it not to be Engliih. Yet I 
Confefs I fee no Grace in it ; and the ufing it 
appears to me to give a Perfon an Air of lUite* 
ratenefs. 



LXXXVII. y^UR Englifli Writers very 
V-/ frequently, by the wrong 
placmg a Word, either annihilate Senfe, or 
give a Senfe different from what they intend. 

The Celtiberi of Spain borrowed that Name from 
the Celt a id Ibert, from whom they were jointly 
defcended. 

Moyle. 

The proper Eicprcflion here would have been 

from whom jointly they were defcended. Thk 

would have fignified that the Celti^e and the Iberi 

were 
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Were jointly the Progenitors of the Celtiber 
which is the Author's ^Meaning; whereas, pla- 
cing the Word jointly as he cjoes, he gives t|je 
Reader a confufed Idea of a Defcent pomjpion 
to the Celtiberi juid to fome othjer People, 



LXXXVIII. OUR'N, rOUR'N, HIS^PT, 

INfinite Numbers of the low People in the 
Country (and not a few in London^) inftead 
of hisy her^s, eur-s^ youths, their'Sf fey htYv, 
her% our% yaur'n, their'n. 

I had not taken Notice of this, but that e- 
Ven Perfons of Educatioa ^tq often guiky of 
the fenae^ I would advife tli^eip likewife, in 
Imitation of many of thole low People, to 6/ 
Houjtn, inftead of Hoicks. 

. / 

LXXXIX. The Jaive and the Pqffrve im- 
• pro^ly introduced together. 



T 



H E Effects of it, fays an Author, fpeak*- 
ing of Perfpe£tive, are not better explain- 
ed 



ed ty J^omrd da Vinci than Plato has, done in his 
Dialogue of ifi'S(fphTfi. '' this 'does ttof mak» 
Senfe. The Author might ha^'^aM I'he EfeSts 
af'-it are n^ befter explained by I^onard da Vinci 
thm:PiAt^/ias:^laine4^m in^bif^Dfalogjue of -the 
^ciptifi^ {>tthai%:th^areexpl^ 
Dialogue of the Sophi/i. ,<: ^ . >^\ m . 

There arr^perhaj^s ftiariy People, who would 
fed the Ijttiprc^riety of his £:x{^eiiion, without 
irtmec^iata^. peccwwpg «?. wtei i^ if ;9>Ylng. ^j 
The -Abfurditjr |l«4\hti^, , i . Fh^xifax/Jhri^ks t€* 

paffive. When he fays Plato has done, he means 
has explalrkd^ft^ ' l^hishdi^\i^^ h ^aftfte 
'^\ie;^e explatm'imroiijzll Ba?^^]aft '^c^ 
■f^dj ^<five. • NowiiJ^* tifeHiief hik t^kW^ 

'be. ^^Andltlft 4t^i$ ti£t ma^i4fls S*pPe«i«& 

Nonfenfe.^ -••-•^' - --^-^'^ 

•^•It is;ar M<irHfib^?oH *o"itt(^^ 
that this fort qf Barbarifm is not'iliift^il^^ 
even good Englifh Writers, while the very worft 
of the French are hardly ever guilty of it. 

Here follow two Quotations, in each of which 
M there 
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,'■'•■.' - ■ ' ' .' ■,'■'.,•••' . i 

^re i^ a ^adc.ejf Uie fame .Kuid wft^j.uk 
ateatloaed above. ^ 

fmkr cmet'tlit Min ii(k a^e^^eakikg efp yatr 

iuced toittm:i^fuU,\f<udJgirtm, I wjifcrtoftr 

iieryfrankfytcch. •"; .' " > ' - ".. »• 

. ,;, (Rjn^'Cf'is ArtofpreacJiing- . 

'-'Mina-Hmmiibe ^e^ Wgf^ 'ii'the^ tkhfjk 

• •^ pfi^l«^fewrs^Pfela<*it6 ^hkefpi^r. 

.Jffiai ;^ It, tKat^fff^i jundertakes to do^ 
^hf Mp^^B (^ T^''^}'*dS^'F^): J? tbat Be wiU 
iS^9^^ i^ 9^? J^i? STAfi^ciw, But i^ is net 

aoakeSeafe, 



<> i' *■'.•:> ' 






XCTJJf 



•^ XC* . TheWar^ bqtij[ and or. Improper^ 
u[ed together. 

^Y^Ti E T are tender the fame. PredJcanKnt, fays 
-* an Author. They are alike M:n both as ioi 
AffeSlim or Weakaefi^ 

This does not make Si^nfe. Or woidd have 
been proper after the A.Qiverb either : but the. 
Adverb both required an and to follow it. For 
laftance. They are alike Men either as to Jffe^ion 
or W^eakmjs. — They are alik^ Mm, hptb as to yjf" 
fe^ion and ffioknefs* 

XCL QWIFT^ wh^re he enumerates the 
^ Caufes of a Country's flourifliing^ 
writes in the following Manner. 

Thefirfi Cauje of a Kingdom's thriving is the 
Fruitfklnefs <f the Soil, ^c. — The fecond is tht 
Indufiry of the People in working up, ^c, — The 
Jixth is by 'being governed only by Laws made with 
their ownConfent. — Thefeverih is by Improve^ 
ment of Land. The Tenth is by difpojing rf ail 
Offices of Homur, Prt^fit, or Truji, only to tic 
Natives. 

One (f the Caufes is the doing thtfSf or fhus, U 
M z' a 
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a very proper Expreflion. But 'to fay One of 
the Caufes is by doing thm^ or thus, or (which is 
the fame Thing) By doing thus, or thus, is" one 
of the Caufes, is talking downright Nonfenfe. 

He ought to have faid Thejixth is the being 
governed only by Laws made with their own Con-- 
Jent. The feventh is the Improvement of Land. 
The tenth is the difpojing of all Offices of Honour, 
Trojity or Truji, only to the Nc^ives, 

This abfurd Mode of Expreflion is very 
common with our Englifti Writers. Here follows 
another Inftance of it, that I have juft met with. 

To this Overture the Count made no other jfn- 
fwer than by a low Bow. . 

Tranflation of Keyjler's Travels- 
This is wrong. The Tranflator might have 
faid either, To this Overture the Count made Jn- 
fwer no otherwife than by a low Bow— or (omitt- 
ing the Word l^J To this Overture the Count made 
no other Aifwer than a low Bow. 

He made anfwer by a low Bow is Senfe. — A low 
Bow was the Anfwer he made, is likewife Senfe. 

But to fay By a low Bow was the Anfwer he 
made^oi He made no other Anfwer than by a hm 
Bow^ jnakmg thus the Word by a Part of the 
nominative or accufative Cafe, is talking Non- 
f^afe% 2w 
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XCII. T'wQ Nominatives with a Ferhjingular^ 

T^HKKyou areaStir^ towards them in Con-^ 
T^jwf 72r^ of what your Juftice and Honour 
requires. 

TranflatioD of Gicero*s Letters, by Melmoth. 

A ^ Qrb lingular with two nominative Cafes 
lingular may perhaps be allowed, where thofe 
Nominatives have the fame, or very nearly the 
fame Signification : but not elfe. This is there- 
fore bad Englilh ; and the proper Expreffion 
would have been inConJequence of what your Juf--^ 
ticc and Honour require. 

The fame Tranllation has the following Pe* 
riod. 

'Tis true, into whatever Part of the World he 
might be caft, he mvft ftHl retain the fame hitter 
Senfibility of that Ruin, in which both lumfelf and 
his Country is involved. 

There is here no Pretence for the Ufe of a 
Verb lingular j and the Tranflator ought to have 
written in which both himfelf and his Country are 
involved. 

This AfFedation of deviating from the Rules 
of Grammar merely for the Sake of deviating 

from 
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from them, and where a Freedom of Expreflioa 
does not require it, is very wrong. Why was 
Grammar invented, but that, fqr want of it. 
Men were unable to convey their Thoughts to 
each other in a clear and diftinft Manner ? ThU 
was undoubtedly the Reafon. And fo far are 
we from being overburdened with Rules of 
Grammar, that, on the contrary, we are of- 
ten unintelligible for want of a greatejr Num- 
ber of them. If we neglefl: thofe we have al- 
ready, we Ihall come in Time to* underftand 
one another no better than our Anceftors did 
before the Language was brought into any 
Form. 



XCIII. J NT EC E DENT. 

WE have feveral Writers, who employ 
this Word ungrammatically. 

This is evident from a Letter to JttuuSy writ^ 
ten about four Tears antecedent to the FaSi, of 
^ch 1 am f;^aking. 

Notes on Cicero's Letters, 

Though thefe four Years were antecedent to 
the Fa6t, the Expreflion of written about four 

Tears 
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Tec&i'tt^e'ci^nt U the FaSf IS' not prbpcr-: for- 
antecedevt^ wljeif thus joiixed with writHn, n 
ufed adverbially* But antecedent is not an Ad- . 

''Wri^eii'ariictdent};'t(xfhe'Fhil 'by-doutfour- 
Tears wpujd have been good* EtigUffit. - •Andt'^ 
if tHe'Tranflator bad difliked the Adverb, a- 
bother Turn might have been given to t]^ Pe- 
riod j- ind the Word uritten inight either li*v)e 
hcfdk fkci^ invnedi^t^ly / after^ JUttfTi , <>r have 
Jiedi ©mittedi: ?or JE^tample, jTA^f i> evident 
from a Letter written to AttiofJ^r'xiibmt fmtr 
XejarxftVfeiedeTitpJheFaSl^^^^ lamfpeakr 

ing. — l*bis i> evident from a Letter ^a Atticus, 
about four Tears antecedent to ike Ta^, of which 




bovie, with the Word' written. 'Aii^ if yoii 
fuppofe it to agree, with Ii?arj^ you make Is[on- 



Jr * xciv. 
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XCIV. .rOt^ and rnOLT employed .togethpr. 

^HOU Liy Fortune continue to perjecuie me, 
^ will yea, thou dear, unhappy Woman, will 
you fondly throw awayy in gaining Friends to a ' 
dejperate Cavfe, -the la& fcanty ^Rm(^ins^ ^ ywr 
de^rate Fortunes i .^ , -^ ,,. ^ 

\ (?/VWs Lettersl 

The ufing you and thou Iri rfie* famd' Period 
(and -more efpecially lb vejynear together) is 
tn unnatural WajF '6f wikltt^.-'AhU yetid/cp ham 
many Authors guilty of it. ^ J^op^/ts^noca ihtlfc 
faulty in ifais Particulal^ ? "•• - <"'- ''^ • A 7» vr.: ;^ 

: '. ' ■'^'' ' ''■ •'^•'•■v-'^ :^ ixu'i 

XCV. M'fry 'c72^ made Plurat/ ^ ' ■" 

-•: « ..■ . - -■: oi.^y^ .V.-:. 

¥ Shall very zealcujly per fever e iji>w^ ^fik(t 
'^ tions net only ^c Caefar, buf toallthofewho 
are mcji In ^i FdrcGur', ''fc^^ 'dntif'^ii^^ 
e>i^cricnccd to- be rmick fr^^ Yfi6ids'/' ['/ ^ ''*' * 
'—' ** '■ '*Ibid. 

Though Frcerycnel^ a Nourro^NunibefcV ft 
has noCJracc uled as a Plural j and the Tra& 
litor ou^ht to have laid Every one of whom 1 
h^ve experienced to be much my Friend. 

'I'hc Tranllat'jr fays in another Part of the 

fame 
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fame Letter. "They, are every om of them ntf 
Friends. Here the Subftantive is rightly put 
in the plural Number, and it would have been 
improper to fay they are every one of them my 
Friend. But it is to be confidered that in this 
Place the Words my F*riends belong to the Words 
they are ; which makes the Exprcffion of ^hey 
are my Friends. As. to the Words every one of 
them, they ftand by themfelves, and ought to be 
included between two Commas. They are 
brought in (as one may fay) by Way of Expli- 
cation. When therefore a Man fays They are^ 
every one of them, /wy Friends, it is as though 
he faid The^ are my Friends. I fpeak not of 
fome of them only, but of all. 



XCVI. WpXcepting Orpheus, there is none cf 
-'-^ them, that have any great Claim to 
this Favour. Ibid. 

The Verb Angular is and the Verb plural have, 
introduced thus together, make aConfufion.^ 
The Tranflator ought to have faid either there 
are none of them that have amf great Claim^ or 
there ii no one of them that has any great Claim. 

N MUCH 
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XCVtt. MUCH LESS. 

THIS ExpreflioQ is often ufed where it is 
not proper* 

Tetlmi. whether lean with a good Or ace ajk 
Urn to alhw me even the leaft itimefor the Payment 
(f this Money ; much lefs above a Tear^ 

Ibid. 

Much lefs above a Tear ij^% not here make 
Seftfe. Mcfte efpeciaUy above a Tear would have 
been the proper £xpreffion. 

Had the Writer put a fuffStop at the Word 
Money, and ceafed there to propofe a Queftion, 
and had afterwards fpokeh pofitively, much kfi 
might have been ufed. For Example, T!ell me 
whether I can with a good Grace aJk him to allow 
me even, the lectft Hme for the Payment vf this 
Mcfney. Mwh lefscanlajk of him above a Tear. 

The Reader will obferve that here is no Note 
of Interrogation at Tear ; and that the Words 
stSre therefore an Affirmation, and not a Quef. 
tion. 



XCVni. TTE acquitted kimjh^fo much to npf 
•^^ Scttisfa^im that I had Reafon /• 

think 
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think I received, inftead af bejirived, a EdvoMr:^ 
when I nmimUd him to that Employment, 

Ibid,; 

The Tranflator, I conceive, wrote hefiowed^ 
as judging that the Word oyght to be in the 
fame MoQd ancj Ten£b with received, to which it 
ftands in Oppofitipxi. But I believe every, difp' 
cembg Perfpn, wjw takes ibe ieaft Tina(5 i9 
confider, will fiad that this Word cannot pro- ' 
perly be made ufe of with tJi^ead, and that /«« 
Jkad cf befionjJd^ hardly makes Senfe. . 

With inftead^ blowing is the proper WorJ. 
On the cAher Hand, if we fay-ig/fowvrf, the 
Word ought to be accompanied by the Adverb 
not. As, fox Example, 

He acquitted himjblffo much ta my SatisfaSlim that 
•fhadReafontothinkl^^il^, ir^kadifheft(AJf)-' 
ing a Favour, when I mmhtated him toikca Ern^ 

ployment. He acquitted himjelf Jo much to my 

Satisfa^ion that I had Reafm tojtUnk I received^ 
and not that I bejiowed, a Favour, v^ / WW^^ 
nated him po thgt Emfl(ymenjt. 

This Miftake of the Tranflator lemittds fM 
of a certain Impropriety wery common among 
us both in fpeaking and writing* Many People 

(Ibe^ 



^^>.?>,^ 
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I believe, indeed, the greateft Part) would ex- 
prefs themfelves in this Manner,— flir has not 
worVd this Jfiemoon. He has done nothing but 
plafd. 

This IS wrcxig. The proper ExpreffioQ is 
He has done nothing butpl^. This- Word Play 
is here in the infinitive Mood j and it is as 
•though we faid To flay is the only Thing that he 
has done, which makes Senfe j whereas Play'd 
is the only Thing that he has done, is Nonfenfe. ; 

An Infinitive Mood may fupply the Place 
of a Npun Subft^a^v^ : but a Verb in another 
.Moo4 cannot. 



XCIX, DJFFER^NT THJN. 



I 



Fomdyour Jffairs h^heen.managed in a 0* 

ferent Manner than ijuhatlhad^ advifed. 

• . Ibid, 

• ■"... • • 

' A differ^' Manner than is not Engli(h. We 

$ky dtfereni to and differ erii from j to the laft of 

which ExprefEons I have in another Place given 

^ PrefereAQ?, as feeiniri^' to make the bcft 

PpafQ% 



won 
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C. Oniijpon of a Prepofttion: 

TTl S Compliance can by no M^ans be conftder^ 
^^ ed in the favourable Li^ht which he here 
reprcfents it. 

' Ibid, 

This is a very bad, though a y^Ty.con\moix 
Way of writing. The 'rranflator ought to 
have repeated the Prepofition in^ (for the Fma- 
gination of the Reader can't fupply it without 
Pain) and to have faid, His CovupUmice can by 
no Means be'conjidered in the^favotcrablexlU^H^ in 
ivhich he h^re reprejents it.- ■ -' • •- " • ^ ! • 

CL T Never axpedi to reap arty Advantage frt^ 
^ w^^ l^bqwr.s of this kind. . .^ " 

' '.' Ibid.. 

Cicero fpeaking here of wnat he at the Time 
pfliifS writing fuppofed would be the Confe- 
quencfi of thofe Labours, the proper Exprefll*- 
on wQvld.haye bepn J don't evipeSl ever to rec^ 
.0ty ^dyantage frm j^ Labours of this Kind, cftr 
I have no E^pe^ion of ever reaping 'ca^ At^ 
'Vantaggfrim n^ Labours of thi^ Kind. • ' ' 

■ * 

Th^r? is ^ Piffcrence between tthe ve^cer ex^ 

feStin^ 
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feSiing ta receive and the not expeiling ever to re^ 
ceive. 

If I fay I often do that Man Kindnejes, but 1 
never expeil him to make artf Return^ the Meaning 
is that I, at the Time of my doing thofe Kind- 
neffes, have no Expectation that the Mail will, 
at any fiiture Time, make a Return. ** 

But, If I fay / often do that Man Kindnejfes^ 
hit I dott^t expeH him ever to make a Retumt 
.the Meaabg may be that I, at the Time of my 
fp^^kiug,. h^vQ no ExipedUtion that the Man 
will ever make a Return. » • 



CII. TWmdn thatfuch a valiant- Hero as you 
^ Jhouldtriffie awcff yowr "^mein making 
War upon Women. 

Effay on the Wrixings and Gejgiius qf Fope* 

' This is wrongly expf^ed. It is the Subftan- 
^veHero, not the Subftantive Tou; which ought 
.to determine thfe Petfon of the Prbfloon, that 
/er\res as an adjeaive to ^rke.^. The Writer 
{hQ4d therefore have feid, I wonder thai futh a 
valiant Heroes yoa Jlioidd triff^cnj&a^ his Time 
in making War upm Women. 

. .^ ^ ciiim 
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cm. TTK is the Aahor of two fVorks f a 

^ -^ very different CharaMer. 

This, which I think I took from the Biogra- 
phical Diftlonary, would be a proper Exprefli- 
on, had the Writer been juft mentioning foitj^ 
other Work, and had thefe two Works now 
fpoken of, been of the fame Chara<5ter with one 
another, becaufe two IVorks of a diffennt Oux^ 
Tudler would then fignify two fForks of a Cha-*^ 
rosier different from the CharaSer of the Wsrh 
already mentioned. 

But this is not the Cafe. He has not been 
fpeaking of any other Work : and his Mean- 
ing is that thefe two are very different fixTm 
each other. He ought therefore either to have 
faid (f very different Charadlers^ which w^uld 
have expreffed his Meaning, or to have, ufed 
the Angular Number without the a, and have 
faid of very different CharaSler^ which would 
have had the fame Signification. Of thefe two^ 
Sbrpreifions the laft is the moft. elegant. -^ 

I well know that the Expreflion a different 
(or a very different) is often employed in the 
Manner which I here condemn ; and I am not 
fure that any even of our beft Writers take 

Care 
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Care to avoid It. , But, whatever Authority il 
may plead, it is not a clear ExpreffioQ, and 
therefore I can never think it right. 



CIV. TTTEhave a certain ftrange?Barba- 
V V rifm in our Tongue, which La 
all Probability will never be banifhed. 

The s with an Apoftrophe which occurs fo fre- 
quently at the End of Subftantives, is a Contrac- 
tion of his. Inftead of faying TAe Houfe of that 
Man, the Horfe of that Man, &cc. we fay that 
Man'sHouJe, thatMa:rCs Horfe-, which Expreflions 
are Contractions of That Man his Houfe, that 
Man his Horfe. 

One would Imagine then tliat. In fpeaking 
of what belongs to a Woman, we ftiould ufe 
the Word her ; and, in fpeaking of what be- 
longs to feveral Perfons, the Word their. And 
yet the s, the Contraftion of his, is ufed 
even in thefe Cafes ; and, inftead of 7'hat fFo^ 
man her Eftatt, thofe Men their Properties, we 
fay thatH^oman's E/iate, thofe Men's Properties: 
which are Contractions of That Woman his E- 
fiate, .Thofe Men his Properties. This is cer- 
tainly (as I have faid) a ftrange Barbarifm. 
. It 



it 18 neceflary to obfexve that to mark the 
EHfion after a Plural Number, where for the d- 
voiding the difagreeable Repetition of the Sound 
of the Letter y, not the hi only, but the whote 
Word lus, is cut off, the Apoftrophe ought to 
be put not between the two laft Letters of this 
plural Number, but at the End of it. 

Fof Inftance^ the Englijh Kings' Palaces % 
which fignifies The Palaces (f the E^iyh Kings. 
Here the Apoftrophe is put where the whole 
Word his is omitted ; for the Expreftion at fuU 
length would be The Englijh Kings his Palaces^ 

This is what few People obferve. Ninety- 
nine in a Hundred would write The EngUJff 
King's Palaces. But this Expreifion would not 
give their Meaning: for The E^UJh King's 
Palaces does not fignify the Palaces cfthe Englijh 
Kings: it &ffii£y the Palaces of the Er^li/h King. 

This Obfervation has nothmg to do with Plu- 
rals that don't end with the Letter x, z&Men^ 
fFomen, 6f^. 



CV. cjr^HEfemii^infortaMe given to every 

^ Part of Female Drefs, each of which /> 

committed to the Care and Prote^ion of a different 

O ^Ifb. 
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Sylph^ ZiM alltkeScIemnity, kd Iblcfv 

The Word each does not make Senfe where 

» 

it refers only to one Noun Subftantive fingular- 
Now it refers here only to every Pari j aj[id every 
Tart is fingular* 

Neither can I think different a proper Word 
in this Plac^ ; and that for the fame Reafoa 
which I have given in the laft Obfervatioa but 
one. If I fky a different Syiph^ when no othei 
i^*^A either IS or has been mentioned, I cannot 
&e that the Word different has any Meaning. 

A Word implying ^/wvite, dijiinff, particu- 
&r, would have been more pioper j and the 
Author might have written in the following 
Manner, — "ithe feemifig hr^i^^ance given to allt^ 
Varii of Female Drefs, each if which is cmimt^ 
ted to the Care and PrOeSiion (f aftparate (or of 
a particular) Sylph, with all the Solemnity, &c^ 

The Word Jeparat^, which may here appear 
alktlefliff, would no longer appear fo, if it 
once began to be ufed in the Places where l 
Save faid I think the Word different improper 
And I fhould imagine the Senfe of It inufl be 
owned to be juft* 

• ^ '.. THE 
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Ho infliSi them. ... 

• ;• ' / ■'■■•■■ - ." ■' ibid.' 

Tlie Words mc}i. sKui difffrerA.j^ npw dtfp 
approved of, as l>eing fcveraUy. ipypirpjpf rly ^i 
fioyed, are here brought in together in uich 2 
Manner, as mstloBi ibme^tbiag of a Con^fiotii 
4>f Seafe* Either of thei« might have been in- 
troduced fingly : but differemt miift have been 
epiade a PluraC and ^aAmuft have referred to 
Wounds, and not have beoA'iia'di iji aAtdjeiSivc 
to Iriftrument : as forlnftance. The IVounds in-' 
fiiBtd mr Jm tab k fv t he Nature '^ vhe differerff 
h/irumentsfaid tQ if^li^^ ihem.-^frriTbe Wounds 
^T^iSied are fuitable, each t9 the Nature of the 
^^rticUk^in/irum^f(^d'^^ ijfi '- ■ ' ^ 

', It is' fe h^ unapcpunt^t^le that Writej:^ 1^^ 
txialce this ^'Vl' ord mch of the plural^NuJPjilj^ 
where it refers to fingle Objedls. Qnp .wjci^ 
imagine that even the fmalleft Degree of Un- 
de^^amling ihould lafomi' tiiemlt i& ^gulan 
J^ m^iog it |dt«riji^(*ey:a(nake: it.r^ 
either wi& i«*A,l 4» .with the ^islA ^k tiUh 
whereas U fignifies tvery one^/tngly confiderti.- 

O 2 Uofh 
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Each of thefe Experiments^ fays a Bool^ that 
]ies before me, have fomething peculiar to them. 

Tl^irteen of thefe unfortunate Rivals, fayj tht 
Tranflator of C/V^o's Letters^ ^ei^d tlteUJti 
and each of them in their Turn paid the Forfei- 
ture of their Lives. 

Thefe Writers ought to have faid. Each of 
thefe Experiments has fomething peculiar to it.—^ 
Thirteen of thefe unfortmiate Rivals entered the 
JJJti and each of them in his Tpum paid ths 
Porfciture cf his Jjffe^ 



CVII. B is equcdly the fame. 

THIS Expreffion, lb frequently in th% 
Mouths of thelower fort of Peojple, w^^o 
Mean by it Jt is the fame, or it is atl one, would 
not be worth mentibning, if it did not iome- 
times efcape theif Betters. 

As it is ufed, it is Nonfenfe : for the Word 
e^lly ought to refer to fomething, wherieias, as 
jhefe Pepple ufc it, it is made to rrfer to No* 

thing. 
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CVIII./T^HE Word both, of the impro- 
X per Ufe of which 1 have already 
spoken, is frequently brought In with equal or 
Equally in an abfurd Manner. For Inftance^ 
Thofe two Men are both equal in Ca^ity^r^ThoJi 
two Men are both equally ambitious 

A and B are equal in Capacity is Senfe. Thb 
means that they are equal to each other. 

A and B are both equal in Capacity to C is like-* 
wife Senfe. It fignifies that A is equal to C^ 
and that B is likewife equal to C Iti Capacity^; j 

But, if I lay limply that A andB arer bofll- 
equal in Capacity, I talk Nonfenfe : for 
thefe Words fignify only that A is equal in Ca- 
pacity, and that B is likewife equal in Capact^ 
city, without implying to whom, So that tha 
Word eq/Ml has aothing-ta -which it refers. 

We have Numbers of Authors (and Ibme of 
them very good ones) who don't attend to this 

ClX. TT is gen^idly allowed that tfic Adhor gf 
•^. theDifcourle (f Free-thinkit^, and of tic 
grounds and Redf0is (f the Chrijiian Religion wa$ 
m (md the fame. 

Preface to thf Piviae Legation, 
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I think this is ill exprcfled. When the Writet 
fays T^he Juihor of the Difcourfe of Free-thinking 
end of the Grounds and Reafons of the Chrijiicm 
Religion, the very Words feem to fuppofc thefe 
two Works to be produced by one Man. And 
what Wonder is it that this one Man Ihould be 
one and the fame ? 

The Word Adkor ought to have been re? 
peated, and the Verb lliould have been in the 
phiral Number. For Inftance, It is generally 
aOowed that the Acthor €f the Dijiourfe of Free- 
thinking and the AUhor of the Grounds and Rea^ 
Jm of the Chrlftian Religion were one and the 
fame. ^ 

Faults of this Sort are very common in our 
EngliOi Writers. 



CX.Tk TOtwithftanding (as has been already 

X^ obferved) there is not a more com- 
«^on Fault in fpeaking, the ufing the Verb to 
lay inftead of to lie, while we fcarcely ever bear 
the Word lie where lay would be proper; there 
are fome few Writers, who are guilty of faying 
fiave lain which is a Preterperfea of to tie) where 

ihey 



thty ought to fay have laid, a Pristerperfeft of 

Among others. Bluet has this Expreflioa m 
his very fenfible (though little known) Anfwet 

K) Mandeville's Fable of the Bees. The Re^ 

firaints^ fays he, tliat Education, Chfioni ani 
Decency ha^t lain them under, &c.-r- — ^and, in 
another Place, after they hceve lain ajide all Fre^ 
fences to it. This is not good Englifh. He 
ought to have ufed the Word laid^ and not lain^ 
for lain is the Participle of lie. We dont fay to lie 
People under IReJiraints, or to lie aftde Pretences^ 
but, to fay People under Rejiraints, and to lay' a- 
Jide Pretences. 



. CXI. EN PJSSANT. 

INftead of en pajfant, my Lord ^aftejbury 
makes ufe of the Englifti Words, infaffing^ 
Herein I think he is right. The Expreffion rf 
inpajjhtg, or in pajjing along, is perfe6tly^ intel- 
ligible, and very eafy. We have therefore nor 
Need of the French Words. 

. It would indeed be well if foreign Wori^ 
Gould be intirely baniflied : The Ufe of thgn 

Has 
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has fomething in it unnatural, and gives tKe 
Language, into which they are dragg'd, an Air 
of Poverty. Where we want a Word in our 
own Tongue to exprefs any particular Idea, we 
ought either to take a foreign Word, and give 
it an Englifti Form and an EkigUfh Pronuncia^ 
tion, (as we have already done in many In- 
fiances) or to invent a Word ourfelves. 



CXII. 'TT^ H E Adverbs neither and nor are 
JL not not to be ufed with the Ad- 
verb nA and the Pronoun Adje6live m. 

I have received no Letter ^ neither frcml him, 
mrfrom his Brdher. — I have not heard artf ISkws 
neither of him, nor of his Brother, 

This is wrong. The proper Way of fpeak- 
ingis, I have received no Letter y either from kim, 

or from his Brother. 1 have not heard artf 

Ikwsy either of him, or of his Brother. 

This is, as I have faid, the cofreft Way of 
fpeaking.^ But we ought not to refolve never to 
deviate from it.. In very animated Speeches, 
where a Man were delivering himfelf with Ve- 
tuemence and Hear, neither aad nor, as having 

a more 
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a more forcible Sound than either and or, imgl* 
perhaps be ufed not with aa ill Grace. 



CXIII. on. OF. 

THE latter of thrfe Words is frequently 
• ufed wh^re I fhould imagine the former 
to be preferable.' Onafudden, and to fend en 
an Errand^ appear to me much better than of 
ajudden, ^md to fend of an Errand. 

I fliould likewBfe thirtk It happened en fuck a 
Day itiuch mote prdjfcr than If happened of JuA 
a Day. 

We common fay ^o fall foul of (and not to 
fall foul on) a Perfon. Yet we have fome few- 
Writers, who fay to fall foul on : and it feems 
to make' better "SeHIe^fliian "To fdU foul of^ R . 
were therefore to be wifliedit were brought in- 
to Ufe. 

In fpeaking above of the Word Demeanour^ 
I have faid-'Jjf^tte lower Pet^were to get hold 
rf it. Yet I thinki to get hold on and. to Iqy hdd 
on are better Ezpreffions (the' lefs commoi)) 
than to get hold <f and to lay hold of^ 

p m 
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CXI V. rriS Health hegirming to decline, fays 
-^ -^ the new Biographical Di^tionsury, 

he was no longer able to go through Bujinefs with 
that Vigour and Zeal as he wiJIiecL 

"That Vigour and Zeal as he wijhedh not Eng- 
lifh:. for as is not tobeufed inthisManaes 
with the Pronoun that. It may be uied with 
fich, or withyj much, or fogreat. 

For mftancci He was no longer abk to ga 
through Bujinefs with fuchVigoOr and Zeal as ht 
wished. — '--with fo much ffigour and Zeal as ht 
,wijhed*-^ — withfo great ^ a Vigour and ?€aZ as ht 
wijhed.^ 

The Vigour and Zeal as he wifhei would - like- 
wife be bad Englifh^ 



eXV.rr^ H E fame Performance, ipeaking 
X of one Konig, fays Ik was exfrtme^ 
^ deaf fome Tears brfore he difd. 

. If h^ becatrte deaf fever^al Yoixi l^f&t^^ Re 
cKed, and' his Deafiiefs ccmtimied/dairlng thofe 
Jbveral Years, (as feems to have been theCafe) 
it would have been better tp fay Hfww^^//"^ 
£m Tears before he died, ..The Woxd for" would 

ba.v«i; 
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h^ve made h<cle9;]F tbat hk Deafneis confinuodfi 
wb^jreas we may fay that a Man was deaf fome 
Years before he died, if he became Qy feverai 
Years before his Death, and, after fome Time;^ 
^covered his Hearing. 

Thefe feeming Minutics are by i»o Mcaas tt 
be defpifed, fince they contribute to the Intel- 
Ugiblenefc of Languages 



cxvi. 5 o X sr ^ 

THIS Plural isioften improperly ufed, not 
only in common Difcourfe, but by ma» 
fiy of our Writers, infiead of the Singular, Sort^ 

If I fee SL large Number of Swords packed 
up £3r ExportatiQp, it would be wK>ng ia me 
to iacy there wiU}^ a ccn/id^ 
Swordii for thejls Sorts of Goods JeU wMwlme 
4bey are g(^vg : for though thefe Swords ace £> 
muiy dijSerent Ob^^ls, they make but oae Hat 
of Goods. I ought therefore to fay ibis Sort tf 
ii^OOfisJtUSf mA tiG^ihejt Sortt tf" Goods jstim 



ip-a • ■•.-'■! ^t 



CXVII.TT r E havelnftances In our Tongue 
VV of Verbs in the third Perfon 
without a Nominative Cafe. 

Though he commends her upon the Whole, he 
ccTifures her fo far as regards her Conduit in thai 
particular Jffair. 

.^ This is certa-nly good Englifli, notwithftan4- 
ing the Word regards have no Nominative. 

But thefe Verbs without a Nominative ought 
(as I apprehend) to be always in the Angular 
Number. 

The Preface, fays the Monthly Reviewer, 
contains fome general Objervations m l\/£Utary 
Matters, Jo far as concern a Militia. 

I can't allow this to be Englifh. He certain- 
ly ought to have faidyb/jr as concerns a Mlitia : 
for ^either the plural Subftantive Obftrvations^ 
nor the plural Subftantive Matters has any thing 
to do in determining the Number of this Verb« 



CXV JII.rT^ H E R E are numberlefs Inftan- 

JL ces even in Writers not defpi- 

pab)|j in jppint of Senft; Qjf the grofs Yiolatioa 

of 
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of Grammar of joinmg Participles with Verbs 
by the Copulative and^ For Example. He 
began now to live in a different Mannerly the 
E/latey that was fallen to him. Jetting him at his 
E(^fe and made him very happy. 

Here the Word and joins the Participle jet- 
ting and the Verb made. 



CXIX. TN him, fays fome Author, were 
-^ happily blended true Dignity with/oft^ 
nejsof Manners. 

This Way of fpeaking, where a Noun fin- 
gular is made a Nominative to a Verb plural, 
when fuch Noun is followed by one or more 
Nouns preceded by the Prepofition withy is 
very common both in Engliih and in French ; 
and it muft be owned that in many Places it ap- 
pears eafy and natural. But in many others 
there is an Uncouthnefs in it, the Violation of 
Grammar being too palpable 5 and it requires 
fome Delicacy of Ear to judge where it is al- 
lowable and where not. In the Inftance here 
brought I think it fomewhat oflfenfive ; and I 
would rather have faid In him was happily blend- 
ed 
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fi true Dignity with fiftnefi of Mawiers^ or In 
kirn true Dignity was happily blende4 with foftnefi 
^ Makers, or In him were happily blended true 
Dignity andfoftnefs of Manners. 



CXX. ^^HET are fo far from promoting 
-^ real Trade, that the Support of them- 
/elves and Families are a dead fVeight on its 
Frcfits. Monthly Reviewer, 

I have already fpoken of employing a Verb 
plural with a nominative Cafe Angular, on ac- 
count of the intervening of a genitive Cafe 
plural between the two Words, and have con- 
demned thePradice, itgiving the Sentence a very 
unnatural Sound, Thefe Writers are here guilty 
of it in laying the Support are a dead IVdghi. 

But there is another Fault in thefe Lines.—* 
Of themfelves and Families, for (f thenifelves and 
their Families, is very bad Expreffion, though 
very common. It is mere Shopkeepers Cant. 
(Harris and Son, Clarke and Son, Brown and Son) 
^nd will always found contemptible in the Ear$ ' 
0f Perfons of any Tafte. 

SCJRCELr 
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CXXI. SCARCELY. 

/S there a Man fcarcelyto he found of a lem^ 
per fo truely mortified as to acquiefce in the 
loweft andjhorteji Necejfaries of Life?. Harris. 

This is a French EjcpreiEoa, but not an 
Ehglifh one, though ufed .by many of our 
Writers. At leaft, it is not an Engli^ Ex-. 
preffion in the Senfe, which it is here intended 
to convey. In another Senfe it is properly 
ufed in Englifli., 

Tihe-Aulhor, as the Teaor of hisiI>ifcouc& 
.fliews, is:of Opinion that a Man fo thoroughly, 
•mortified, can fcarcely be found. But, . what- 
•crer a -Frenchman might do, an Engli(hhiafi 
would oot'ufe fuch an Interrogatory : to eacpre& 
'this Opinion. He would fay either Is itec^ 
tofindf oi is it not very difficult f ox i's it not 'air- 
m^ imp(ffibk to findfuch a Manf, Thefe are, 1 
•lay, the Tnterrc^atories an Engliftman would 
life to fignify that he fuppofes fuch a Man can 
Joacdly be foi|nd. 

On the other Hand, if he were of a con- 
trary Opinion, and thought it not a very diffi- 
cult Matter t® find fuch a Man, he would upon 

hearing 
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hearing another talk of the great Drfficulty of 
it, naturally fay, is their then fcarcely to be 
found a Mm fo mortified? which would imply 
that for his Part he did not think it fo very dif- 
ficult to find one, 

I have faid that the Author's Expreffion is 
French in the Senfe in which he intends it, but 
ZK>t£ngnfh. 

A Frenchman (for Inftance) would fay Peut 
on a peine trouver un tel homme f (literally, can 
one fcarcely for hardly) find fuch a Man? to fig- 
nify that he ireally believed it almdft impoflible 
to find fuch a Man. But, if he meant to fig- 
nify that he fliould not have thought it fo very- 
difficult, he would fay Ne peut -on: done qu'a 
peine trouver tm tel homme ? literally, Can't one 
then otherwife than hardly find fuch a/ Man? 
And it is perhaps from an intended Imitation 
of the French that Mr Harris and fome other 
Writers employ the Word fcarcely in an Inter- 
rogatory in fuch a Manner as with us gives a 
Senfe contrary to what they purpofe fhould be 
conveyed. 



THE 
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CXXII. 'Tp H E Divine Legation, explain- 

X ing a Paffage in Virgil, fays. 
But an old Poem under the Name of Orpheus, inti- 
tuled A Defcent into Hell, had it been now ex- 
ijiing, would perhaps ha^e Jliewn us that no more 
was meant than Orpheus* s Initiation. 

Had fuch a Thing been then exijiing, it 
would have had fuch an 'EffeSf, is a proper 
Way of fpeaking. — Had it been now exijiingy 
it would have had fuch an EffeSt, though many- 
People would exprefs themfelves in this Man- 
ner, is hardly Senfe. 

I think the Author fliould have written as 
follows — But an old Poem under the Name of 
Orpheus, intituled A Defcent into Hell, were 
it now exijiing, would perhaps Jhew us that no 
more is meant than Orpheus* s Initiation. 



CXXIII. TTAVING quoted the following 
XjL Period in Remark 39, If you 
were here^ you would find three or four in the 
Parlour after Dinner, whom you would fay pafs- 
ed their jfttrnoons as jocundly as arty People you 
have this good While met with, I have condemned 
only the Word whom. But there is another 
Word which is wrong. Mr. Locke ought to have 
written who you would fay pafs their Jftemoons, 
&c, not pajfed. 

Q^ For 
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For the Reafon of this, fee Remark ?2, 

^1— *■ ■ 11 I I I ■ I. 

CXXIV, ONE. 

WO U L D a reafonable Perfoa .believe 
it poffible for Writers to make this 
Word pluraJ, where it means (as it almoflf air- 
ways does) an Individual ? and yet we fome* 
times find it made fo. 

Net am in an hundred, fays a Book called yid- 
'Vice from a Bijhop to a Clergyman^ either read cU^ 
/peak in publick with any 'Propriety^ 

I am afraid the good Bifliop himlelf nevei 
^ke with much Propiyety in Regard to his 
Choice of Words. What could induce, him to 
fey read and/peak, and not reads and /peaks ? 
Could he fuppofe that th^ Word Hundred W3is to 
determine the Perfon of the Verbs ? 

This is a Fault not unlike that which I have 
taken Notice of in Remark LXX. 

There are indeed Places where the Word one 
toght to be made pluraU If I fay Courtiers 
ond Aiti'courtiers are pretty much alike. 5?%ff. 

Om 
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One have no mere the Intei^efi of the Nation at 
Heart than the others : This is a proper Way of 
fpeaking, and it would be wrong to fay has the 
hterejiy becayfe the one here refers toaSub- 
ilantive (or to Subftantives) plur^aL 



CXXV^ ONE OF THEIR l^c. 

LE T us fuppofe three Hoiifes to belong la 
common to three Men, each Man having 
a Share in each Houfe* If one of theie Houfes 
happen to fall, the Expreffioii of one of their 
Houfes is fallen^ or i^te of tkofe Men's Houfes is 
fallen would, without Doubt, be very proper* 

But I believe ninety-nine Perfons in a Hua- 
dred would make ufe of the fame Expreffioa 
where it would not be proper 5 or, at leaft, 
where it would not he the beft Way of fpeaking. 

We will fuppofe a Man to be the fole Pro- 
prietor of one Houfe. If this Houfe flio.uld fall, 
ihere are few People but what, feeing thk Man 
in Company with other Men, and mentionin|; 
the Accident, would (as I have hinted above) 
ufe the fame ExprefEon, and fay ofie of their 
Houfes isfaUen, or one tf thofe Mnfs Houfes /> 
fallcTf. 

<^2 But 
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But this (as I faid juft now) would not be 
the beft Way of fpeaking. It would be much 
better to fay the Houfe of one of thofe Men is 
fallaiy or the Houfe of one of them is fallen : for 
thefe Words, conveying but one Idea, could 
not be mif-underftood ; whereas one of thofe 
Mm*s Houfes is fallen might be underftood to 
fignify that thofe Men had fome Houfes in 
common, and that one of thofe Houfes was 
fallen down. 

CXXVL Only. Not only. Neither. Either. 

THERE are innumerable Inftances of 
the wrong placing thefe Words. 
Only^ by not being in its proper Place, gives 
a Senfe not intended. Not only. Neither and 
Either^ by being out of their Places, make 
Nonfenfe, 

Theifniy fays my Lord Shaftefbury^ can only 
be oppofed to Folytheifm or Aheifm. 

He ought to have faid 'Theifm can be oppofed only 
to Pdytheifm or Atheifm : For his Meaning is 
that Poly theifm & Atheifm are the only Things 
to which Theifm can be oppofed. But his Words 
don't imply this : for Theifm can only be oppofed 
to Folytheifm or Atheifm fignifies that Theifm is 
not capable of any Thing, except of being op- 
pofed to Poly theifm or Atheifin^ which is a quite 

di^erea^ 



diiferent Senfe. Befides, it makes a falfe Af* 
fertion .* for, though It may be true that Poly- 
thelfm and Atheifm are the only Species of Belief 
to which Thcifm can ftand in Oppofition, yet 
there are many other Things of which Theifm is 
capable. It is capable of influencing a Man's 
Conduit. It is capable of gaining him the good 
Will of another in the fame, or of exciting the 
Averlion of thofe in a diiferent Way of thinking. 
In fhort^ there is no faying of how many Things 
it Is capable. 

He was not cnk an Rye-witnefs of thofe Affair Sy 
hut had a great Share in them. 

Biographical Dictionary. 

He was neither learned in the Languages, ftor 
Philofopky. Ibid. 

The proper Way of fpeaking is He not only 
was an Eye-witnefs of thofe Affairs, but had a 
great fliare in them. The not only ought to pre- 
cede the was, not to follow it. — He was learned 
neither in the Languages nor in Philofophy. Learn*' 
ed oughr to precede neither. 

When we fay, He was not only an Eye-witnefs 
of thofe Affairs, but had a great Share in them, 
the Senfe of the Word was, by this Word's be- 
ing put before the not only, is brought forward 
to the but had a great fhare in them. It is there- 
©re the fame as if we faid He was not only an 

Eyc^ 
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Eye-wHneJs of thofe Jffairs^ but alfo he was had a 
great Jhare in them ; which is Nonfenfe, 

So likewife in the other Sentence, He was 
mither karmd in the Languages^ nor Fhilofophy^ 
by putting mither before learmdy the Word 
JPhikJophy, which ought to be oppofed only to 
the Languages, becomes oppofed to lea)ited in 
the Languages} whereby we fay He neither was 
Uamedinihe Languages nor was he Fhilofophy-, 
wluch alfo IS Nonfenfe. 

I own it aftoniflies me that our Writers 
ftould go on from Age to Age exprefling 
^hemfelves in this flovenly Manner, when there 
iS not one Inftance in ten of the Fault's being 
committed, where it would not have been ealy 
to avoid it. Sometimes indeed there is no a- 
voiding the Impropriety without a Stiffnefs or 
Heavinefs of Expreffion. In either of thefe 
Cafes it is to be fuifereJ. 

fVhcrein not only iheir JVants were to be fatis- 
fied^ hut all tlieir Jppctites and PaJJioJis to be 
gratified. Lord Bolingbroke. 

Here the not only is rightly placed. But the 
/ame Writer in the following Sentence has 
-placed it wrong. They /peak not only of the Law, 
ifut rffer to matvf of the FaBs related in the Ten- 
fateuch. By putting fpeak before not only, he 
Ims brought forward the Senfe of this Wor4, 
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fpeak, to the latter Part of the Sentence, and 
made Nonfenfe, for it is as though hefaidT*/^ 
'fpeak 7iot only of the Law. "They likewise fpedk 
refer to many of the Fa^s related in the Pern 
tateuch. 

If a Man fays I fpeak not only of hiniy but of 
all his Companions^ here the Word fpeak is 
rightly placed before the not cnly^ becaufe tho 
all his Companions ftands 6ppofed to the him ; 
for which Reafon the Senfe of the Word, 
fpeaky ought to be brought forward to the lat- 
ter Part of the Sentence, the Meaning of th^ 
Speaker being this, I fpeak not of him only. I 
like a if e fpeak of all his Companions. 

CXXVII. /^N? of the greateft Barbarifms 
V-A in the Englilh Tongue, and 
which it amazes me that fcarcely any Author 
avoids, is the ufing the pretcrperfeft Tenfe of 
the Infinitive Mood where we ought to ufe th& 
p refent or future, 

J was going to have writ him a Letter. — J /«-• 
tended to have writ to Mm. — Can there be 
greater Npnfenfe than this ? Is It not plain we 
ought to fay J was going to write lum a Letter. 
—7 intemled to write to him ? When 
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'WTien we talk of going to have done a Thing, 
or of intending to have done it, we fpeak of the 
Thing's being done, as prior to the fetting a- 
bout It or intending it. 

We have in:Ieed one Verb, which claims an 
indulgence in this Panicuiar, and which it is 
necefFary to follow with the preterperfecSl 
Tenfe of the infinitive Mood, where it would 
be proper to follow other Verbs with the pre- 
fent or fiiture. 

This is the Verb ought, which is irregular and 
never varies in its Termination, If it were a 
regular Verb, it*s PreterinrtperfeA and Preier- 

r*rfe6l would be oughted : and in that Cafe, if 
intended to tell a Man that it was his Duty 
upon fome paft Occafion to aft otherwife than 
be did, the proper Expreffion would be Ton 
oughted to ad Jo and jo, and not Tou oughted to 
HAVE ACTED fo and Jo : for this laft Expref- 
fion would contain the fame Abfurdity as thofe 
which I have condemned above. Indeed the 
Abfurdity Is contained in the Expreffion we do 
ufe, viz: Tou ought to have done it But there 
is ho avoiding it, as this Verb does not change 
it's Termination : for when we fpeak in the pre- 
fent Tenfe, we fay Tou ought to do Jo and Jo ; 
and our ufing the fame Expreffion in a paft 
Tenfe would caufe a Confufion. 

F I N I s; 
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